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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


At the end of 1923 the first Report of the Central 
Committee for the Protection of Churches was pub- 
lished. It contained the story of the growth of the 
new machinery which the ecclesiastical authorities have 
set up in recent years to safeguard our ancient English 
churches and the artistic treasures they contain and to 
raise the standard of new work. This second Report 
continues the story by giving some account of the work 
of these committees since the publication of the previous 
issue. It has not been thought necessary to repeat the 
history of the development of the system, but reports 
from the different dioceses have been given in greater 
detail, and the constitution of the Central Committee, 
the list of its members and the lists of the Diocesan 
Committees and their members have been brought up 
to date. 

The Central Committee has not been able to afford 
to illustrate the best work done under the influence of 
the new system, but has had to depend almost entirely 
on such blocks as they have been able to borrow. 
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Brocket Chapel, Bishop’s Hatfield Church, Herts. 
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Early Reredos Painting on Wall, uncovered at Bapchild, Kent. 


THE PROTECTION OF OUR 
ENGLISH CHURCHES 


I 


THE GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM OF ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
CHURCHES 


By far the greatest amount of artistic treasure in this 
country is in the custody of the Church of England. 
Notwithstanding that the Church has spent lavishly upon 
the maintenance and enrichment of her buildings and 
their treasures in the past, and that her record in this 
respect is far in advance of that of most other owners, 
even including the State, it is true to say that until the 
last few years there has been no machinery for securing 
that the best advice should be obtained on these matters, 
and the results of sound learning made available. 

It is common knowledge that even the leading archi- 
tects of the last century destroyed a very considerable 
amount of most valuable work, and that misguided 
enthusiasm filled our ancient buildings with incongruous 
and unworthy fittings and ornaments. ‘The theories of 
selection in style, with the consequent condemnation of 
the work of certain periods, the view of later Gothic as 
‘“‘ debased ”’ or of Renaissance work as improper, have 
now yielded to a wider outlook, and to the wish to 
conserve all that is artistically good or historically inter- 
esting of all periods. 
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Some time before the war a demand arose that modern 
scientific methods be applied to problems of preservation, 
and that some form of vigilance be exercised in the hope 
of eliminating what is really bad, and raising the general 
character of modern work. For the former purpose the 
passing of the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913 gave a 
considerable measure of protection to ancient buildings 
not in actual use. Churches were excluded from that 
Act because the Archbishop of Canterbury promised 
that they would be adequately dealt with by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. The faculty system, by which addi- 
tions and alterations are required to have formal licence 
from the Bishop’s Court, whose reference has been held 
to go beyond the question of bare legality, afforded a 
sure foundation on which to build a new and up-to-date - 
protective system. A Committee of ecclesiastical judges, 
viz. the Dean of the Arches and two leading Chancellors, 
in 1914 advised the formation of Advisory Committees 
to assist the Courts on archeological and artistic ques- 
tions. Although further action was delayed by the 
war, discussions took place in Canterbury Convocation 
and Committees of both Houses endorsed the advice 
of the Committee of Chancellors. In 1915 private 
discussions in the Diocese of Carlisle led, through the 
late Canon Rawnsley, to further action in the Northern 
Convocation, and in 1916 Dr. Gore, then Bishop of 
Oxford, set up an Advisory Committee to deal with 
War Memorials very much on the lines proposed. 
Similar committees were set up in some other dioceses. 
The authorities of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, became connected with the move- 
ment, having always taken a deep interest in the pre- 
servation of the artistic treasures in the possession of the 
Church. The Director and one of the staff were among 
the earliest members of the Oxford Committee, and 
when an Exhibition of War Memorials was held in the 
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Museum, inquirers naturally came there in increasing 
numbers. A series of informal conferences took place, 
and recommended and assisted the extension of the 
system. Little by little other dioceses formed com- 
mittees for War Memorials. In course of time some of 
these, beginning with Truro, were given a wider refer- 
ence, and began to advise on all new proposals as well as 
those connected with War Memorials. 

In 1920 H.M. First Commissioner of Works appointed 
a Committee, known as the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Committee, to inquire whether the Ancient Monuments 
Act “should be amended or strengthened, and _ par- 
ticularly whether advisory powers as regards ecclesi- 
astical and secular buildings still in use and occupation 
should be included.” In the Report in 1ga21 this 
Committee referred to Diocesan Advisory Committees, 
saying, “‘ We hope that they will be appointed in every 
diocese without delay,” and adding that “ Provision 
should also be made to give the members of these bodies 
a definite status as assessors with the Chancellors on all 
such matters.” Discussing Cathedrals, which are not 
within the faculty system, the wish was expressed that 
the Church authorities should appoint in each Province 
**a central body parallel in importance and in personal 
calibre to the Ancient Monuments Board.” Meanwhile 
Advisory Committees continued to be formed in one 
diocese after another, sometimes by enlarging the scope 
of existing War Memorial Committees, until in 1921, 
23 out of 37 English dioceses had come into the system. 
In July of that year the informal conferences held at 
South Kensington culminated in a large and repre- 
sentative meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey, under the presidency of the Dean, at 
which it was decided to ask Diocesan Committees to 
send delegates to another meeting to be held on 4th 
November to discuss the formation of a Central Com- 
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mittee. At this second meeting the late Dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Ryle, was in the chair and 26 delegates were 
present, representing 20 dioceses. 

The Dean pointed out that a Central Committee was 
required for the following purposes. 

(A) Co-ordination of work of Diocesan Committees. 

While it was not desirable to introduce absolute 
uniformity of procedure everywhere, much might be 
done to avoid needless diversity, and every committee 
could learn from the common experience of the rest. 
In practice, questions constantly arose on which com- 
mittees wished to know what was customary elsewhere. 

(B) Technical advice. 

It was obviously impossible for any committee to 
include specialists competent to advise on every question 
that might come within its sphere of action. In cases 
of special technical difficulty the Central Committee 
would probably be able to assist the Diocesan Com- 
mittees to obtain the needful information either directly 
or indirectly. 

(C) Consultation and reference. 

It sometimes happened that a parish committee 
questioned the advice given by the Diocesan Committee. 
It might be that some local feeling or prejudice was 
aroused. Mistaken accusations of this kind were some- 
times made by persons who were nettled at being 
thwarted. If reference to a Central Committee could be 
arranged, it would remove most difficulties of this kind; 
or a second opinion might be asked for by parish authori- 
ties in a friendly way, or to strengthen their position 
against an unacceptable gift; or a Diocesan Committee 
might wish to fortify itself by a second opinion; or a 
Chancellor might ask for a second opinion in a difficult 
faculty case. 

The following resolution proposed by the Chairman 
was carried unanimously : 





Screens recently treated for preservation, Shelsley Walsh, Worcestershire. 
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“That this body here assembled together with the 
delegates already appointed or to be appointed by the 
Diocesan Committees be constituted as a Central Advisory 
Committee.” 7 


The Dean of Westminster was appointed Chairman, 
Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, Hon. Treasurer, and 
Mr. Francis C. Eeles, Hon. Secretary. An Executive 
Committee whose members would be more or less 
accessible was then appointed, and later on a Standing 
Committee. 

Since its formation more than three years ago, the 
Central Committee has abundantly justified its existence. 
In 1923, after the fullest consideration, a definite con- 
stitution was agreed upon at a full meeting on 23rd March. 
This will be found printed on p. 64, Appendix A. Early 
last year, 1924, a first Report was issued which included 
a much fuller history of the origin and growth of the 
system than it is possible to repeat here, together with 
some illustrative documents. At that time the number 
of Diocesan Committees had increased to 31. 

During the past year and a half the usefulness of the 
whole system has been increasingly demonstrated. The 
number of Diocesan Committees is now 35, only 2 
dioceses remaining without Committees. The National 
Assembly gave formal recognition to the work in July, 
1924, by including in its Budget £500 towards the expenses 
of the Central Committee for 1925. 

There is hardly a Committee in the country which 
has not reported an increase of work. Even the younger 
Committees are finding that they are getting known and 
that their usefulness is more and more recognised. 
Although increasingly efficient as time goes on, the system 
is still far from perfect. 


1 A few copies can still be obtained of this Report. 
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The present report describes work done before the 
middle of 1925. 

Several Cathedrals are now protected by it, but many 
Cathedrals and collegiate churches, among them some of 
the most important, are still outside it. Two dioceses 
remain much as they were; in two in the Northern 
Province the Committees seem to exist in little more 
than name; in at least three dioceses of the Southern 
Province the organisation still leaves more or less to be 
desired. In many places the work is still in its infancy 
and but little known or appreciated. But it is now 
possible to say that these are exceptional, and that, 
taking the Church of England as a whole, the majority 
of her splendid parish churches are enjoying an amount 
of protection and assistance in archeological and artistic 
matters such as was unthinkable less than ten years 
ago. 

The Committee has suffered an irreparable loss in the 
death of its first Chairman, the late Bishop Ryle, Dean 
of Westminster, whose sympathy and guidance have 
always been of the greatest help. He did much to 
stimulate its growth in its earliest days, and the con- 
ferences which led to its formation owed not a little of 
their success to his care and enthusiasm. He took the 
responsibility of issuing a leaflet at a critical moment 
which did more than anything to awaken Church people 
to the need of fulfilling the pledge which was practically 
given to the nation, that the Church would seriously 
take in hand the work of systematically safeguarding 
her priceless artistic possessions. 


II 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES EVOLVED FROM 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


THE accumulated experience of a large number of 
people of varying occupation and training, though 
concentrating on certain definite objects, is now tending 
to develop clear lines of policy as regards the double 
work of preserving ancient work and raising the standard 
of modern. Information which a few years ago was the 
possession only of a few, and these more or less technical 
men, is now becoming much more widespread, and it is 
perhaps possible to attempt a summary of the ideals 
which these Committees have before them. 

They wish, first and foremost, to ensure the proper 
maintenance of valuable churches, and indeed of all 
churches, by more strict vigilance regarding the fabric. 
All ivy should be removed everywhere and most creepers, 
save perhaps on certain bare wall surfaces in modern 
churches. Trees and large shrubs should not be allowed 
too near a church; the blowing of splashes from branches 
is very bad for walls. Surface drainage requires constant 
attention, whether by cleaning roof gutters or improving 
arrangements for disposal. The square section down- 
pipe which cannot be painted behind is a fruitful cause 
of trouble, and pipes of round section should be sub- 
stituted : in most towers, and very often elsewhere, the 
old method of long spouts, throwing water to a distance 
is still the cheapest, simplest and best. Then there is the 
keeping dry of the bases of walls; clearing gutters of 
leaves; the securing of a proper slope to the ground in 
the churchyard, so as to encourage natural drainage 
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away from the church; the removal of rubbish heaps, 
coal and coke dumps, water-butts, tool-sheds and the 
like from the walls of churches. 

The renewal of lead roofs with cast lead, of shingled 
roofs with hand-split shingles, and of tiled roofs with 
hand-made tiles, and the avoiding of large smooth Welsh 
slates; the proper way of pointing, flush with the stone- 
work, without any marking out of joints or mixing ashes 
with mortar, or using cement above ground (save in a 
very weak mixture) : these are matters on which great 
stress should be laid. 

Whereas the common nineteenth-century practice was 
to renew in the most drastic manner any worn or broken 
stonework, it is now recognised that it is of the highest 
importance to explore every possible method of arresting 
decay and to avoid disturbing ancient masonry more 
than is absolutely necessary. In many cases piecemeal 
superficial repair can be effected by cutting out small 
portions near the surface and filling with tiles bedded in 
cement and covered with mortar. In some cases an 
artificial stone preparation, e.g. Lapidosus, or Dreyfus, 
can be used with great advantage.? 

The conjectural restoration of lost or broken features, 
the original design of which has been lost, is to be deprecated. 
It was a common practice much resorted to in the 
nineteenth century, but it lessens the artistic value of 
a building by importing an element of possible untruth- 
fulness. In a recent case the Central Committee laid 
it down as a matter of principle that such a thing ought 
not to be done. 

It is now known that iron has a dangerous effect on 


1 Adequate provision should be made for these in other parts 
of the churchyard. 

2 In the case of some of the softer limestones, coating with lime- 
wash is the best preservative, and is always a safe and simple method, 
especially if the surface is inclined to be powdery. Chemical 
preservatives should only be used under skilled advice. 
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stone and tends to burst it. ‘Therefore much iron cramp- 
ing done in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
requires renewal in gun-metal, and old iron window 
stanchions, which should always be retained, need pro- 
tecting from direct contact with the stone. For the 
same reason most wire-guards should be removed from 
stained glass, unless made of copper, save only where 
the glass is ancient or peculiarly exposed to stone- 
throwing. Under ordinary circumstances modern glass 
is more economically covered by insurance, as stones only 
break a small piece at a time, while wire guards may do 
serious harm to the stone-work. 

The re-hanging of bells in ill-designed frames without 
the advice of an architect, and the adding of bells in 
towers of weak construction, have made it necessary to 
impress upon all concerned the need of careful inspection 
of towers and belfries by competent architects, and the 
danger of allowing any work to be done without their 
advice. Moreover, the serious loss sustained through 
irreplaceable ancient bells being recast has made it 
necessary to set a limit to such destruction, and to point 
out that certain modern methods of tuning must not be 
attempted where ancient bells are concerned, just as 
many ancient towers can never be made suitable for 
heavy bells or much ringing. There are ancient bells 
whose intrinsic beauty and value place them in much 
the same category as valuable church plate which is no 
longer suitable for modern use, but yet forms a part of 
the Church’s artistic treasure. 

The internal wall surfaces of churches have been 
seriously mishandled during the nineteenth century. 
Nearly all ancient walls were intended to be plastered 
inside, and whitened. Thus a fairly constant ground- 
work was provided for all schemes of colour decoration. 
Owing to the abuse of whitewash by the Puritans and by 
ignorant custodians of a later date, there was in the 
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nineteenth century a reaction against that use of white 
which may be said to be common to all the great artistic 
periods apart from any question of style. Hence ‘it is 
now considered advisable to replaster rough’ internal 
walls, improperly stripped in the nineteenth century, 
and to whiten plaster surfaces. The amount of over- 
painted glass, sometimes garish, sometimes dingy, in so 
many churches renders a return to a regular use of 
white more necessary to redress the balance of colour 
and light. The replastering of rough internal walls is 
most important. 

The same is the case with certain roofs. While in some 
cases it is necessary to strip late accretions of plaster, 
it is a mistake to do so in others. In all cases where 
plaster has been taken from roofs of the high-pitch king- 
post type common in Kent, Sussex and elsewhere in the 
south-east, it is desirable to whiten the lining, generally 
modern boarding, between the rafters, and close under the 
tiles. In many cases where west of England waggon roofs 
have been stripped, the same should be done, save where 
it is desirable to cover the panels between the ribs with 
boarding, which may well be whitened. Clearstories 
are rare south of a line which is roughly that of the North 
Eastern Railway from Colchester to London and of the 
Great Western from London to Westbury and Taunton. 
In this large area most ancient churches are needlessly 
and improperly darkened. 

The eighteenth and early nineteenth century tendency 
was to overcrowd churches with galleries. Later in the 
nineteenth century the galleries were removed, but the 
overcrowding evil was as great through filling up floor 
space with open seats. Surpliced choirs were placed in 
chancels never intended for them. It is necessary to 
recover some of the lost balance in these matters. Many 
churches are far too full of seats, their passages are too 
narrow, and there is not enough room before and behind 
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the communion rails. There are many cases where a 
return to a west end choir is highly advisable. 

Another series of difficulties is that connected with 
steps. he restorers of the last century did not realise 
that the majority of ancient English churches had no 
great number of steps. Most had none between nave 
and chancel, perhaps one where the rails are, and one 
at the altar. The filling of chancels with unnecessary 
steps has thrown them hopelessly out of proportion, 
leading to the whole relation of altar, reredos and east 
window being obscured and distorted, ancient sedilia 
being made unusable, because far too low, and many 
other inconveniences. ‘The proper treatment of an 
ancient church generally requires a return to the old 
floor levels, and also that the proportions of altar, reredos 
and fittings be such as were intended by those who 
prepared the building to receive them. 

Strict vigilance is exercised to see that no ancient 
woodwork, whether Gothic or Renaissance, is parted 
with. The loss of both, especially the latter, has been 
far greater than is generally realised. The urgent need 
of the Advisory Committee system is no better exemplified 
than in the case of the fourteenth-century screen across 
the north aisle of a church in Wiltshire, where this 
priceless piece of ancient woodwork was removed as late 
as 1917 and burnt in the churchyard. Only a degree 
less bad was a case in Suffolk, where ancient screen panels, 
painted with English “ primitives,’ were “‘ touched up ”’ 
and made into the front of an ill-proportioned little 
altar. It is hoped that there will now be no more of 
this sort of thing, and that all ancient seating, panelling, 
rails, joint stools, chests, alms-boxes, and the like, as 
well as screen-work, will be scheduled for protection. 

The preservation of wall paintings is a matter of great 
importance. They are literally our oldest English pic- 


tures. ‘The first essential is to see that the wall on 
B 
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which a painting exists is dry: to take measures to 
secure this is even more important than to apply pre- 
servative treatment to the painting itself. As a general 
rule the latter should only be done under the direction 
of a specialist who has had experience of the work. No 
attempt should ever be made to replace missing portions 
of these paintings or to touch them up in any way. To 
see the importance of this, it is only necessary to recall 
the fact that an ‘“‘ old master”? which has been retouched 
loses much of its value. On the other hand, the question 
of fixation is of great importance. Although amateur 
efforts are to be deprecated, there is a great deal that 
can be done. It is always, therefore, worth while to— 
raise the necessary money. 

There are still no doubt a great many of these early 
paintings that have not been uncovered. This again is 
work which requires experience, though with a certain 
amount of trained guidance a great deal can be done 
by anyone keenly interested who has sufficient patience. + 

In the case of ancient stained glass much the same 
general principles apply. There is a great deal through- 
out the country badly fixed in the flat weak leads of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; pieces are 
often placed inside out with the painting exposed to the 
weather, and thick medizval glass is frequently leaded up 
with thin weak glass of various kinds and incongruous 
appearance. The right treatment is to relead with 
stronger leads, to turn all the glass the right way, to 
rearrange as far as possible according to the original 
scheme, but not to attempt any conjectural restoration 
of lost portions. The modern glass should be white, 
of the same general weight and thickness as the old, 
and it should be smeared and stippled with pigment to 


1 It has been thought wiser not to attempt to give detailed 
directions as regards wall paintings, as it is so very desirable to obtain 
special advice in each case. 
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the extent necessary to reduce the glare and show off 
the ancient glass to the best advantage. It is only in 
the rarest cases that any modern coloured glass should 
be added or any painting done, beyond placing an in- 
scription recording the date and details (if necessary) of 
repair or rearrangement. Even where ancient fragments 
are confined to the tracery, the addition of any modern 
stained glass in the same window is often to be depre- 
cated. There are many details regarding which it is 
impossible to lay down any definite rules, and which 
must be determined as they come up. But no old glass 
should ever be disturbed without consulting the Advisory 
Committee. It should not be forgotten that when 
ancient glass has to be temporarily removed from some 
window that is difficult of access the opportunity should 
be taken of getting a full-sized coloured copy made of 
it for a record. 

Thanks to the admirable descriptive inventories of the 
church plate of various counties which have been pub- 
lished, the risk of alienation has been very greatly 
diminished in recent years. But greater care is needed 
in the actual keeping of much of the plate in the country. 
A great deal of the older plate has worn thin in places, 
and old chalices are frequently a little bent. In such 
cases straightening and repair are needed. A very great 
deal can be done in this way by those accustomed to 
handling old silver. All who have plate which is in 
need of repair are advised to communicate at once with 
the Diocesan Committee or the Central Committee, as 
this is work of a very special kind. Old silver should 
never be cleaned with any kind of paste: all that is 
required is to wash it with soap and water and to wipe 
it regularly with a soft cloth, occasionally using a little 
oil. If the surface is such that more treatment seems 
called for, it is a case for special advice. It is well to 
remember that most pewter vessels that have become 
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rough inside can be made fit for use again. It is neces- 
sary to remove a misconception that seems to have 
erown up in certain quarters regarding some of the plate 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The use 
of personal arms upon it does not mean that it is domestic 
plate, but that it was given for the use of the church 
by those whose arms it bears. Occasionally secular 
vessels have been given for use in church; very often 
such plate was intended less for actual use than to adorn 
the altar by adding to the display of the church’s treasure 
on festivals. The comparatively recent custom of decor- 
ating the altar with flowers in brass vases has tended to 
make people forget the far older and more widespread 
custom of displaying the treasures of the church, which 
still survives in such places as Westminster Abbey: if 
this be borne in mind, the possible use of certain Aes 
of plate is more easily understood. 

Modern churches are in a different category from those 
containing ancient work. Where a church is the work 
of a living architect it is generally considered that all 
additions ought to be subject to his supervision. In 
other cases a wide latitude for artistic experiment is 
felt to be allowable. In the case of churches of bad 
design in very poor districts it is often not possible at 
present to aim at so high a standard as can be attained 
elsewhere. 

The Central Committee would emphasise what was 
stated in the first Report on the question of style. 
Absolute freedom is essential, but the purpose of the 
building and its contents must be borne in mind, and 
due regard must be had to the law and tradition of the 
Church in this country. 

Work is now being done, roughly speaking, either in 
some form of Gothic or else in a variety of Renaissance, 
or possibly in some form of “ new art,” or in what is 
called ‘‘ non-stylist ”? method. Without the exclusion of 
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any one form, experience seems to show that there is a 
limit to the eccentricity of experimentalism that can be 
allowed in a church, and that that limit is much narrower 
in an ancient than in a modern building. On the other 
hand, it would also be agreed that there are certain dull 
and lifeless methods of working in more or less tradi- 
tional forms that are commonly, if not quite accurately, 
called “commercial”? or “‘ shop ”’ work, and are to be 
carefully distinguished from the really living and vital 
continuance or revival of the great traditional methods. 
While there is general agreement that much later Renais- 
_ sance work was of a degenerate type, and that the Gothic 
revival was flooded by bad work to an excessive degree, 
the nineteenth-century mistake of the wholesale condem- 
nation of the Renaissance warns us against any similarly 
violent reaction from the work of the Gothic revival. 
Generally speaking, the tendency is to try to get outside 
mere nineteenth-century peculiarities, and mistakes due 
to lack of knowledge, and to rely on those broad principles 
common to all the great artistic periods. For example : 
it is now agreed that the nineteenth-century men went 
much too far in the desire to show bare wood and bare 
stone; in their fear of bright colour; and in their 
reaction against the white walls which we now know 
usually formed the groundwork of decoration from the 
earliest times through all the varying architectural styles. 
We also know that filling chancels with steps and covering 
east windows with high reredoses were due to mistakes : 
the nineteenth-century people who did these things 
thought they were treating the chancels as the original 
builders intended, but they did not know the facts. 
Much careful if somewhat tedious work has been done 
in the supervision of memorial tablets. While such 
tablets were not too common and were generally of 
artistic merit down to about a century and a half ago, 
since that time our churches have been covered with 
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them in various degrees of ugliness. Lettering has 
become bad, decoration meaningless, and the tablets 
themselves have been made far too large and of garish 
materials. It has been the aim of the Committees to 
induce donors to make them smaller and quieter, and 
to have shorter inscriptions with simpler and clearer 
lettering; to use local stone where possible, and to avoid 
lacquered brass or cheap metal, and only to have elaborate 
monuments when designed by persons specially qualified. 
The position of tablets in churches has also been a special 
consideration, and care is now taken to prevent them being 
placed on pillars or the splays of windows or in chancels 
or on east walls of chapels, or where they would obscure 
or distract attention from ancient or important features. 

While in many cases it has been difficult or impossible 
to secure all the alterations desired, a very real improve- 
ment has been made. In lettering the advance has been 
beyond question, and within the last few years much 
lettering has been produced which for clearness and 
beauty will compare with the work of the best periods. 
There has also been a better and more effective use of 
heraldry. Inscriptions have been shortened and there 
has been a widespread movement to omit the words 
“To the glory of God,” as inappropriate on a simple 
tablet, however desirable on a stained window or an 
ornament of the church. 

In places where good stone exists, Diocesan Committees 
have endeavoured to stimulate its use in preference to 
the importation of marble or the use of metal or wood. 

But it is necessary to warn the public that however 
desirable good tablets may be in certain churches, there 
are some ancient and important churches so crowded 
with them that a limit is fast being approached beyond 
which no more tablets, however good in themselves, 
ought to be permitted, if the beauty of the building is 
not to be seriously marred. 7 


III 


RECENT WORK OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


AN increasing amount of work has been done by the 
Central Committee during the year 1924. The publica- 
tion of the Report for 1923 had a profound effect in 
stimulating public interest in the work and in spreading 
information as to the usefulness of the system. 

The Central Committee itself has dealt with a great 
number of cases during the year. The Chancellor of 
London referred to it three cases relating to City churches. 
The Chancellor of Southwell asked advice about a 
proposed new tower screen in a Derbyshire church. 

The question of replacing in Sherborne Abbey some 
very important fifteenth-century glass removed at the 
nineteenth-century restoration has received attention, and 
the generosity of a private donor will shortly make it 
possible to replace the glass where it will add greatly to 
the interest of the principal church in Dorset. 

The Salisbury Committee consulted the Central 
Committee about the disused church of Winterbourne- 
Tomson, Dorset, a small apsidal Norman _ building, 
with a fifteenth-century waggon roof, the old rood-loft 
re-used in the west gallery, and a complete set of early 
eighteenth-century fittings, altar, screen, pulpit, reading- 
desk and box pews. 

The St. Albans Committee asked for advice on the use 
of asphalt in renewing the roof of a Bedfordshire church. 

The parish of All Saints, Clifton, Bristol, dissatisfied 
with the advice of their Diocesan Committee on a scheme 
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for adding a new steeple to the modern church, asked the 
Central Committee to help them. 

The Oxford Committee applied for further guidance in 
regard to the treatment of bells and bell frames, which 
led the Central Committee to explain their position 
by a circular letter which was issued to all Diocesan 
Committees. 

The Chancellor of Newcastle-on-Tyne asked for an 
opinion about the recasting of an important bell. 

Three Diocesan Committees asked for a ruling about 
the temporary war-grave crosses sent home from the 
battlefields abroad which several people desired to place 
in churches. After careful consideration the conclusion 
was reached that this was undesirable, and accordingly 
a circular letter which is printed as Appendix D was sent 
to all Diocesan Committees. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury consulted the 
Committee about an important church in which they 
were interested as patrons. 

Several questions have been asked by clergy in charge 
of churches in the few remaining dioceses where no 
Advisory Committee exists. 

At the request of the Bishop of Norwich the Hon. Sec. 
addressed the Norwich branch of the Central Society for 
Sacred Study. 

The recently formed Diocesan Committee of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich has appointed the Hon. Sec. 
of the Central Committee an ex officio member. 

The Committee was asked to appoint representatives 
to confer with the British Institute of Industrial Art on the 
question of the improvement of monuments in church- 
yards. ‘The British Institute has now issued a very 
valuable report on this subject which the Central Com- 
mittee strongly commends to the attention of all concerned. 

The Committee is giving special attention to the 
subject of disused or partly disused churches and ruined 
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churches, of which a number exist in the country. There 
are cases where ancient and valuable churches are no 
longer required for use, but are of such great historical 
and artistic value that it would be very wrong to allow 
them to perish. In some cases such churches have again 
come back to use, through some change of local circum- 
stances. How far the burden of the upkeep of churches 
or ruins not needed for use can, or ought, to be borne by 
ecclesiastical authority cannot be hastily determined. 
The circumstances of these cases vary considerably. The 
Central Committee has therefore decided to collect full 
particulars of all such cases in the whole country with a 
view to the production of a special report upon them, and 
has therefore asked the Diocesan Committees to collect the 
information required. They are being asked for particulars 
regarding all churches used less than once a week, all 
derelict or ruined churches, or chapels, and all ancient 
ecclesiastical sites. ‘These returns, when complete, will 
have considerable historical and archeological value, in 
addition to their practical importance.} 

The advice of the Central office is constantly sought in 
regard to special cases of all kinds both by Diocesan 
Committees and their members, as well as by the clergy 
and others concerned. 

The continual increase of work means that in the near 
future better financial provision will be required. The 
£500 granted by the National Assembly needs to be 
supplemented by private generosity. If the work is 
to go on, more money will be needed. Already the 
expense saved to the Church must amount to a very 
considerable sum. Money has been directed into better 
and more useful channels. Repairs have been urged and 
completed at earlier stages than hitherto. The greater 


1 In the present Report some illustrations are given of one of the 
more interesting of these churches, that of Badley, in Suffolk, for 
the preservation of which an appeal is now being made. 
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vigilance exercised by the new system has been strengthen- 
ing the hands of archdeacons and rural deans to such an 
extent that building after building is being cared for in a 
way that will obviate the need of repairs for a long time 
to come. Further, the elimination of the drastic and 
unscientific methods of the nineteenth-century restorer 
is not only an advantage from the artistic and historical 
standpoint; it also means a great saving in expense. Yet 
up to the present the response to the appeals of the 
Central Committee has been far from what it ought to 
be; and there are still Diocesan Committees that are 
not adequately financed by their own church authorities. 
In some cases the whole expenditure still falls on the 
individual members. 

The Committee has now been asked to take up such 
questions as lightning conductors, the care of church- 
yards and the control of churchyard monuments. Repre- 
sentations have also been made with a view to guidance 
upon textile ornaments in consequence of the appearance 
of otherwise satisfactory interiors being marred by the 
introduction of incongruous and unworthy hangings. 


IV 
THE NORTHERN PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 


PROVINCE OF YORK 


PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES ON 
FACULTIES 


Tuts Council was formed in 1923 and held its first 
meeting in November of that year in York. The Dean 
of York was elected Chairman, and Colonel Parker 
(President of the Yorkshire Archeological Society) 
Vice-Chairman, and the Rev. C. V. Collier Hon. Sec., 
and a good deal of preliminary business was transacted. 
_ Since the publication of the last Report of the Central 
Committee the York Provincial Committee has held its 
second annual meeting, when the Constitution, Objects 
and Standing Orders were discussed and adopted. This 
meeting was held in Liverpool on October 28, 1924; the 
Constitution which was then settled is as follows : 

Three representatives from each Advisory Committee 
in the Northern Province and an Honorary Secretary. 
Power was given to the Society to co-opt members ad hoc 
whenever advisable in order to deal with any particular 
situation. ‘The Chairman and Vice-Chairman and other 
officers to be elected every three years. 

The objects of the Council were defined as follows : 


1. Mutual consolidation and co-ordination of the 
work of Diocesan Councils. 

2. To deal with references and to advise when 
requested to do so by Diocesan Committees. 

3. In cases where there is no Diocesan Committee, 
to act as a committee of reference if asked to do 
so by the Bishop of the diocese or the Chancellor. 
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4. To promote the formation of Diocesan Committees 
where they do not exist and to stimulate their 
work. 

5. To take the steps which may from time to time 
seem necessary in the direction of securing that 
all applications for faculties shall go before 
faculty Advisory Committees. 

6. To take such other action as may from time to 
time be deemed advisable to promote care of 
churches, their ornaments, fittings, and 
furniture. 


After full discussion it was decided that the Provincial 
Committee should deal only with cases that had come 
through the Diocesan Council concerned, that is to say 
it was not competent for the Committee to deal in the 
first instance with anyone except the Diocesan Authority, 
and that it should, of course, deal only with cases in the 
Province of York. 

Its relation to the Central Committee is that it recognises 
it as Central and it desires to be allowed to refer to the 
Central Committee in any case where it feels the need of 
further advice. 

In the opinion of our Provincial Council it would be 
quite improper for any case from the Northern Province 
to be referred to the Central Committee except through 
the Provincial Council. 

A number of other questions were dealt with, amongst 
which were the questions of fees for faculties; the hanging 
of church bells, etc. 

As the Provincial Committee is mainly the Committee 
for reference and appeal, it is unlikely that it will meet 
more than once or twice a year unless very special circum- 
stances arise. 


(Signed) C. V. CoLuier, 
Hon. Sec. 


V 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF DIOCESAN 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES ON WORK DONE 
IN 1924 
BaTH AND WELLS 


SEVERAL of the most important towers in the country 
have come under the consideration of this Committee, 
notably : 

Bishop’s Lydeard, where iron cramps have been re- 
moved from the beautiful open-work parapet, which has 
been carefully repaired and strengthened without any 
iron work. 

Norton Fitzwarren, where (as at Staple Fitzpaine) the 
Committee felt that the addition of a clock face would 
be incongruous, and injurious to the appearance of a 
very remarkable tower. 

Ashill, where a complete scheme of careful repair has 
been sanctioned. 

Axbridge, where the number and size of the bells has 
made a metal frame an unwelcome necessity. 

Puriton, where important repairs have been agreed 
upon. 

At Compton Martin, West Cranmore, Shepton Mallet, 
Kingston St. Mary and Lydeard St. Lawrence careful 
surveys have been made or recommended. 

Among the smaller towers, Bathampton, West Hatch, 
Beercrocombe, and Hatch Beauchamp have also been 
considered. At St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, it has been 
necessary to advise the renewal of much of the open- 
work parapets which were badly renewed in the nine- 
teenth century, when the original design was fortunately 
preserved. 
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At Martock measures have been taken to arrest decay 
in the magnificent fifteenth-century roof. 

At Hinton Blewitt preparations have been made for 
extensive repairs on the waggon roof of the nave, which 
unfortunately turns out to be in very bad condition. 

At West Harptree the Victorian blocking has been 
removed from the door leading from the nave into the 
tower, and the thirteenth-century north doorway, long 
disfigured by a useless heating chamber, has been opened 
out. 

The parish of Radstock is much to be commended on 
having unearthed the long-buried base block and stump 
of the fifteenth-century churchyard cross, the head of 
which has been used to fill a window in the porch. This © 
and the base are shortly to be placed within the church 
for preservation. 

The disused church of Swell, which has suffered very 
seriously from settlements, has been repaired and brought 
into use again. It is a little building of great interest, 
possessing a fine Norman doorway, good fifteenth- 
century work, old seats, some fine medieval glass, and 
has fortunately escaped mishandling by nineteenth- 
century restorers. 

Another disused church, that of Holcombe, which was 
also almost untouched in the nineteenth century has been 
partially repaired. 

The interesting little chapel at Rodhuish in the parish of 
Carhampton has been carefully put into a sound con- 
dition. The small but interesting church of Catcott on the 
Polden Hills, another building which still retains an old- 
fashioned interior, has been carefully surveyed, and is 
shortly to be repaired without the destruction of any 
ancient features. In the case of some of these small 
churches it has been possible to retain box pews and 
other arrangements of historic interest and some slight 
picturesque value, which represent a temporary phase 
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of Church life, but could not be permitted in churches 
with normal congregations and frequent services. 

The original carved fifteenth-century screen of St. 
Audries, turned out when that church was repaired in 
1858, was generously given for erection in Williton church 
by the late Lord St. Audries. Some account of the 
action of the Committee in regard to this screen will be 
found in last year’s Report. Unfortunately the parish of 
Williton has not been able to face the necessary expense 
of erection, as it has been found that a good deal of new 
framing will be necessary. Some generous donors in the 
Exmoor parish of Selworthy are now prepared to give it 
to this beautiful church, which is believed to have once 
possessed a screen of the same type. ‘This is most satis- 
factory, although it must necessarily be some little time 
_ before the work of repair and erection can be complete. 
Two medieval brass candlesticks have recently been 
given to this church for use upon the altar. 


BRADFORD 


Bradford is a small Diocese. It contains 151 parishes 
of which only 37 are ancient. We have not a very 
great deal to do at the meetings of our Advisory Com- 
mittee. In 1923 all the members attended every meeting, 
and this year on only two occasions have we been one 
short. ‘The Bishop paid us a handsome compliment in 
Convocation last February and appears to value especially 
the work we do in preventing the setting up of cheap 
painted windows in churches. The Registrar informs me 
that all the petitions for faculties are sent to us, that in 
every case our advice has been followed, and that he 
personally considers that our Committee has been a 
“huge success.”” The Chancellor, Sir Francis Newbolt, 
has gone out of his way to write and thank us and to repeat 
his thanks at our Bishop’s Visitation. 
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BRISTOL 


Since the meeting of the Conference in March 1924, 
31 communications have been received from the church 
authorities of 27 parishes in the Diocese in regard to 
proposed applications for faculties sanctioning alterations 
to the structure and additions or alterations in the fittings, 
furniture and ornaments of their churches. These 
various applications were in respect of a great variety of 
subjects, as shown by the following summary : 


For Wall Memorial Tablets 7 
5, tained or Painted Glass Menioun Windows 6 
5, Large Framed Oil Painting as Memorial I 
», Extensive General Restoration of Church I 
», Refitting of Ancient Chapel in Church I 
5, Fittings for Side Chapel : I 
», New Altar : ; I 
», New Sanctuary Rail . ; ; : A 
,, Altar Cross I 
5, Lriptych I 
», Credence Table 2 
», Group of Figures for Rood Screen I 
5» New Iron Screen between Chancel and Side Chega I 
»» Heating Installation 2 
», Electric Light Installation I 
5,5 Removal of Old Clock, refixing same I 
5, Additions to or Repair of Bells and Bell Brae 2 


The Committee felt it imperative, in several of the 
applications submitted to it, to offer advice or sugges- 
tions with the view to the proposed works being made 
more suitable in themselves, or for the positions specified, 
and in practically every case the suggestions so offered 
were accepted and carried out. In only one of the above 
cases does it appear to the Committee that no action has 
been taken by the promoters, either in regard to their 
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own scheme or the suggestions made thereon by the 
Committee. 

It will be observed that a good proportion of the works 
projected take the form of memorial tablets and memorial 
windows, and it is right to say that in the case of the 
tablets much anxiety and difficulty arise. As stated in 
the last Report, few of the designs submitted have been 
worthy of the positions proposed for them—indeed the 
question of position appears to receive little consideration 
—most important though it is. This is, of course, due 
mainly to the fact that in many cases shop or stock 
designs are obtained, which, though they may be in- 
offensive in themselves where they are shown, are quite 
out of character where they are proposed to be permanently 
fixed. It is so easy, and with little or no increase in cost, 
_ to obtain from a competent designer a tablet which will 
harmonise with its surroundings, be pleasing in material, 
lettering and simple beauty, and be for all time worthy 
of the friend in whose memory it is erected, and of the 
church in which it is placed, that the Committee earnestly 
plead for some effort to follow this course rather than that 
which has hitherto prevailed. The Committee is glad 
to hear that the Bishop is about to call the attention of the 
clergy throughout the Diocese to the need for effort being 
made to secure improvement in craftsmanship of tablets 
and mural inscriptions in churches. 

In only one case did the application for faculty cover 
somewhat complete restoration and improvement of the 
church, and care has been taken that all the work of 
character there should be preserved. In one other case 
the Committee is glad to record that a very interesting 
ancient chapel in the church of a Wiltshire village is to 
be refitted at the sole cost of a resident in the village as a 
memorial to his daughter. 
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CANTERBURY 


The following is a summary of the second Report of the 
Advisory Committee on Faculties for the Diocese of 
Canterbury as presented to His Grace the Archbishop 
and published by his desire. 

‘The Committee made a short Report at the end of 1922 
on its work during its first year from June 1921 to July 1922. 
Since then it has made no further Report. 

It has met usually, except in August and September, on 
the second Monday in each month, alternately at Canter- 
bury and at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. 

It has to record with regret the loss of two members 
whose services were of the greatest value—the late Lord 
Northbourne, the first President, and Mr. Leland Duncan. 
The vacancies have been filled by the present Lord North- 
bourne and Mr. A. Hallam Murray. 

The Committee has been consulted and has given 
advice on no less than 72 churches, and in some of them 
at different times for different purposes; in the majority 
of cases, churches have been visited at least once; and a 
report on the general condition of the church has been 
made for the information and assistance of Incumbent and 
_ Church Council. 

The Committee has also published in the Diocesan 
Gazette three notes : 


1. By Mr. Griffin on ‘‘ The Care and Prceaiee of 
Brasses ’? (January 1923); 

2. By Mr. Eeles on ‘‘ The Preservation of Church 
Towers ” (September 1923) ; 

3. A joint report on “The Care and Hanging of 
Church Bells” (June and July 1929). 


It has also made known the ruling of the Archbishop 
and the Chancellor on the disposal of temporary Wooden 
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War Crosses following the suggestion of the Central Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Churches, viz. that such 
Crosses should not be put up in churches, but should be 
placed in churchyards against the wall of the churchyard, 
though not on the church wall. 

The following are some of the instances in which advice 
has been given : 

The fine towers of Chartham, Wingham, Brabourne 
and Chilham have been cleared of ivy wherever it was 
growing, carefully pointed and strengthened where 
necessary. Repairs to the tower at Kingston and the 
tower and belfry at Stourmouth have also been carried 
out. 

At Bapchild a scheme of cleaning and repair has 
revealed considerable remains of wall paintings, including 
-a fine, though somewhat faint, fourteenth-century one 
of the Crucifixion on the East wall of the North chancel. 
It must have been the reredos of the altar there. Special 
attention has been given to its preservation. On the 
North wall of this chancel were found two consecration 
crosses besides remains of decoration. In the nave and 
high chancel remains of sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century texts were discovered. The oppor- 
tunity has been taken of making necessary repairs. Some 
ugly pointing and marking of joints on the piers of the 
nave arcade have been removed and the walls whitened 
wherever there are no remains of old decoration. 

At Barham the flooring of the North transept has been 
repaired; a brass has been restored to its original matrix ; 
a blocked window has been re-opened where light is 
urgently required. A new altar and reredos more in 
scale with the church are being provided by a generous 
donor, with good modern glass in the East window. 

For the large and important church at Rainham a full 
scheme of repair has been drawn up and is being carried 
out so far as funds permit; the fine series of painted panels 
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at the East end of the nave roof, which formed a canopy 
over the rood, have been cleaned and treated for pre- 
servation. ‘The old floor levels in the chancel have been 
restored and a more suitable altar provided. 

At St. Dunstan’s and Holy Cross, Canterbury, and at 
Sittingbourne, the interiors have been greatly improved 
in appearance and in light by whitening. At the last- 
mentioned church a serious growth ofivy has been removed 
and the external stonework treated. 

The Committee is trying to find a home in a Kent 
church for the bells from the long-disused church of St. 
Mary, Northgate, Canterbury. 

Croydon has obtained through private generosity, on 
the advice of the Committee, a pair of sixteenth-century 
candlesticks to stand on the altar, worthy of being placed 
in the same church with the well-known fifteenth-century 
lectern, as well as an interesting Abyssinian processional 
cross. It is hoped to rescue and replace some remains of 
the monument of Archbishop Grindal, destroyed in the 
fire of 1867. 

Advice has been given at Dodington and Ringwould 
so as to secure more vestry accommodation without 
injuring the fabric or proportions of the churches. Lich- 
gates at the latter church and at Detling have been 
approved. 

The elder Pugin’s valuable little church at Kingsdown 
by Sittingbourne has now been saved from the effects of 
bad foundations and dangerous cracks in the chancel. 

One report on Mersham has been made by the Com- 
mittee and another by a competent architect to guide 
those concerned towards proper treatment of thisimportant 
church, which possesses a West window with tracery 
believed to be unique, and remains of ancient glass. The 
heating apparatus which was in an open pit in the nave is 
to be removed outside. 

At Minster and at St, Lawrence in the Isle of Thanet 
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reports have been made indicating possible improvements 
in the chancels, the restoring of old floor levels, etc. 

In the modern church of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, a 
very satisfactory new altar and choir stalls have been 
placed in the chancel. 

The small parish church at Newenden lost its chancel 
and spire in 1700 and the later East wall being in need of 
repair, the question was raised of rebuilding the chancel 
on the old foundation. On the advice of the Committee 
excavations were undertaken to determine the amount 
of work left below ground, and after careful investigation 
the project was abandoned. 

The derelict towers of Reculver have been in the 
custody of the Trinity House since the old church was 
abandoned early in the nineteenth century. As they are 
-no longer required by the Trinity House as a seamark, 
at the instance of the Committee, and with the sanction 
of His Grace the Archbishop, they have been transferred 
by the Trinity House to the Ancient Monuments Board. 

At Rodmersham suggestions have been made. with the 
view of preserving from decay the very rare wooden 
fifteenth-century sedilia, together with a general report 
on the church. 

At Stockbury the fifteenth-century screen-work, dis- 
placed in the nineteenth century to make a vestry parti- 
tion and to separate the organ from the coal-hole in the 
tower, has been replaced and the Sanctuary restored to 
its ancient proportions. 

The N.E. Chapel at West Wickham, well known for 
its beautiful fifteenth-century glass, has been carefully 
repaired and put in sound condition. 

General reports indicating the most necessary repairs, 
and desirable rearrangements and improvements, includ- 
ing such matters as repair of wall surfaces, drainage of 
surface water, removal of ivy, whitening of walls, cleaning 
of monuments, care of wall paintings, repair of old glass, 
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care of bells, restoration of old levels, repair to towers, and 
the like, have been made for the guidance of those con- 
cerned in the following cases: Appledore, Ash, Birching- 
ton, Buckland-in-Dover, Charing, Godin Upper 
Hardres, Lenham, Ringwould, Rolvenden, Ruckinge, 
Sandhurst, St. MatearciaratiGlite St. Clement, Sandwich, 
St. Mary, Sandwich, Stelling and Woodchurch. In some 
cases there has not yet been time for much to be done in 
response to these reports, which have, however, been, we 
have reason to believe, much appreciated by the clergy 
and parochial Church Councils. 

The Committee desires in conclusion to emphasise 
certain points : 

(1) That work should not be commenced, and some- 
times almost completed, before advice is sought or 
application made for a faculty. 

(2) That Parochial Church Councils and_ builders 
should not vary an architect’s specification, or the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, without reference to 
architect or Committee as the case may be. 

(3) While at times the renewal of an existing heating 
apparatus does not require a faculty, provided that no 
structural changes are made, and so does not strictly 
come within the Committee’s purview, there are cases on 
the borderline where it is most desirable to seek advice, 
even though no faculty may be necessary. 

(4) This also applies to the repair of towers, buttresses 
and windows, where sometimes, through no faculty being 
required, the character of the old work is entirely oblit- 
erated by replacements of an improper character. 

(5) The note on Bells and Bell Frames! has already been 
referred to, but it may be well at the risk of repetition to 
emphasise one point; that no ancient bell should be 
re-cast or the canons cut off without a faculty. 


1 See also Appendix E, 
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CHELMSFORD 


The year has been fruitful in additions of various kinds, 
and applications have been considered for erection of 
organs, installation of stained glass, re-seating churches, 
erection of choir stalls, chancel screens, and in one or two 
instances a reredos or a lectern. 

The tower of one ancient church has been well and 
substantially repaired; in another an unsightly gallery 
has been removed, opening up a fine West window. 

‘Not a few designs have been for memorial tablets, and 
in one or two instances where the Board could not see its 
way to advise the Chancellor to issue a faculty, these 
designs have been reconsidered, and under expert guidance 
improved in such a way as to ensure that what has 
eventually been placed in the church shall not be un- 
worthy of its position from an artistic standpoint. At 
the same time it has been evident to the Board that many 
designs submitted for memorial tablets have been in 
many ways lacking in artistic merit, several examples 
being merely shop-patterns, and not worthy of an ancient 
and historic church. 

It is hoped that in time prospective donors of these 
memorials may be willing to consult an architect, so that 
the memorial may be designed to harmonise with the 
building in which it is proposed to place it, and not be 
merely a copy of some stereotyped design which has been 
reproduced in numberless instances, and placed in a 
church regardless of its fitness for such a position. 

This year’s correspondence has revealed that in many 
quarters, with the advent of Parochial Church Councils, 
there has come a quickened desire for improvements in 
churches, though perhaps not always conceived upon right 
lines. Thus, in one case the Board could not approve the 
removal of an old and historic brass from the floor of the 
chancel to an erect position on a wall of the church, a site 
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for which it was never intended and where it would be 
out of place. 

In another instance it was proposed to melt an old and 
exceptionally interesting bell, so that its metal might be 
utilised with that of another bell in reconstructing three 
bells out of two. This proposal the Board could not agree 
to endorse. 

The re-casting and re-hanging of bells has come much 
to the front during the past year. In a question of this 
kind this Diocese is especially interested, as Essex possesses 
a goodly number of old and in not a few cases medieval 
bells, which form no unimportant part of those 
‘‘ Treasures,” for safeguarding which the Board is in some 
measure responsible. 

The Board has this question of bells and_belfries 
carefully in mind, and in no instance is it prepared to 
support the re-casting of any bell of mediaeval date, or 
indeed of any bell of old and historic value. In this 
connection it may not be out of place to quote a note made 
recently by the Chancellor and forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Board :—“I desire to place on record my sense of 
indebtedness to the Advisory Committee for the great 
pains they have taken in this matter. The result is that 
the two medieval bells are saved and the metal cage 
sanctioned only because no other method was practicable. 
The Diocese has reason to be thankful that it possesses 


such careful watchers over its objects of beauty and 
interest.” 


CHESTER 


The Chester Diocesan Committee has not been at 
work for very long, but it has found its existence justified 
by the requests which it has received for advice both 
from the Chancellor and from clergy and others intend- 
ing to make alterations or additions of various kinds in 
the churches of the Diocese. It has been able to make 
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suggestions as to the design and inscriptions and letter- 
ing of monuments and memorials; to discourage size 
and incongruous material; to get alterations made in 
designs for windows of which either the subject or the 
detail or the colouring seemed undesirable; to discourage 
pretentious and cheap work in various instances. Perhaps 
its greatest use has been to save some old bells which were 
in danger of alienation. It hopes that it may have done 
something to educate public opinion by the publication 
in the Diocesan Gazette of articles by some of its 
own members on ‘Graveyards and ‘Tomb-stones,”’ 
“Church Decorations”? and ‘Stained Glass.” It is 
hoped to continue these. A leaflet, which is practically 
a transcript, mutatis mutandis, of the card issued by the 
St. Albans Diocesan Advisory Committee, has been 
sent to all the incumbents and secretaries of Church 
Councils in the Diocese. 


CHICHESTER 


The Chichester Committee reports that, thanks to the 
kindness of a generous donor, they have been able to get 
an interesting Early English church, Up Marden, which 
has been disused for some years, re-roofed. 

The foundations have been strengthened, the little 
wooden steeple repaired, the churchyard tidied, and the 
windows are shortly to be re-leaded. 

Although the church is not likely to be in general use, it 
will remain as a thing of antiquity and beauty and as one 
of the artistic and historic treasures of the Diocese. 

At Hardham, near Pulborough, there is a well-known 
series of early wall paintings which encircle the whole 
church. These are among the most perfect examples of 
early mural paintings in the country. This church 
unfortunately stands in a very damp situation and these 
paintings have been for some time in bad condition and 
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covered with a deleterious deposit, which has seriously 
obscured and threatens to injure them. 

The Committee would like to deal with this, but at 
present it finds the difficulties insurmountable. 

The Committee also reports that the ancient church of 
Plumpton, more or less disused for some time, has now 
been made secure by repairs to the roof and new shingling 
to the spire, and services are now regularly held there. 

The Committee has given advice regarding the bells of 
Easebourne in West Sussex, where the oldest bell of about 
1440 is bad in tone. 

Instead of being re-cast or mutilated, it will be replaced 
in the ring by a new bell and hung by itself on the top of 
the main bell frame and chimed when a single bell is 
sounded either on week-days or at the end of the ringing 
before services on Sundays. 

Few churches are more interesting or better known 
than the Saxon church of Worth, near Three Bridges. 
Originally it was not in the County of Sussex but formed 
part of the “‘ Hundred of Churchfields ” in Surrey; the 
removal of a boundary was probably of small moment to 
Warenne. This delightful little church has been carefully 
repaired at considerable cost. The tower has been 
re-shingled, the roofing tiles re-hung on new laths, and 
new gutters with leaden stack-pipes and stack-heads have 
been placed in position. The Committee has held nine 
meetings in 1924; 110 cases have been considered and 
may be classified as follows : 


76 Recommended for approval. 
15 Inquiries dealt with. 
15 Proposals modified. 

4 Definitely rejected. 
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ELy 


The full Committee, which has the same membership 
as the Buildings Committee of the Diocesan Board of 
Finance, meets half-yearly. The Executive Committee 
has held twelve meetings during the year. It has 
considered and reported upon applications for forty- 
two faculties, in several of which it has suggested altera- 
tions or improvements which have been freely accepted 
by the applicants. In only one case has the Chancellor 
felt unable to follow the advice tendered to him. In 
addition to these, advice has been given in many cases in 
which faculties are not needed. 

As the work of the Committee becomes more widely 
known its services are more freely called upon, and the 
visits of its members to country parishes are much appre- 
ciated. In these cases the expert advice of Dr. Cranage 
and Professor E. S. Prior has been of the greatest value. 

It may be of interest to note that during the first two 
years of its existence the honorary secretary wrote over 
six hundred letters in connection with its work. 

The Committee has no funds at its disposal,. but the 
Board of Finance generously defrays the out-of-pocket 
travelling expenses of the honorary secretary. 


EXETER 


The Exeter Advisory Committee came into real 
working order in May 1923. During the first year we did 
very little; during the past year we have dealt with 
thirty cases in all. Of these eight were tablets, four 
windows, two sculptures, five restorations, the rest minor 
cases. Nine churches were officially visited. Our advice 
has generally been well received and almost always acted 
upon. We find an increasing movement on the part of 
the clergy towards consulting us. 
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GLOUCESTER 


The Gloucester Diocesan Advisory Committee was 
originally appointed in 1919 by the late Bishop, Dr. 
Gibson, to advise on the artistic and architectural appro- 
priateness of war memorials in churches and church- 
yards. The Chancellor agreed that all applications for 
faculties for the erection of such memorials before coming 
before him should be first submitted to the Committee. 

In 1922 the Committee was asked by the Chancellor 
to review all applications for the granting of faculties, 
not merely those for war memorials. 

By the end of that year about 200 designs had come 
before the Committee, in many cases after suggestions 
or advice had been given, frequently after a visit to the 
church to meet the vicar or local Committee. 

As nearly all war memorials are now completed, and 
as the Diocese is small, the number of cases is smaller 
and there has been a larger proportion of brass memorial 
tablets to individuals. There is a tendency to make 
these tablets too large, and to display the inscription in 
too elaborate a way, instead of beginning the lines as 
far as possible under each other. An elaborate engraved 
border is often put where a plain line would be better. 
The Committee always discourages the use of brass, and 
strongly urges the use of local stone such as Hopton 
Wood, which is found in several colours. Only in very 
exceptional cases have they approved the use of black- 
and-white marble. 

During 1924 eight windows were approved, in three 
instances after inspection of the church and in three with 
modification of design. Three sets of old windows were 
carefully restored and any pieces of ancient glass replaced 
if possible in the original position. No patching with 
modern stained glass has been permitted, and no grisaille 
nor use of so-called ‘‘ cathedral ”’ glass. 
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Four more or less derelict churches have been inspected, 
and specifications for necessary repairs are being obtained 
for two of them. Three sets of bells and cages have been 
inspected before re-hanging was authorised. 

The designs for three pulpits and several screens with 
or without roods have been passed. 

In all sixty-eight cases have come before the Committee, 
most of them more than once, and in twenty-one there 
was an inspection and report by some member of the 
Committee before the proposal was approved. 


HEREFORD 


In the spring of 1922 the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee was invited by Leominster Church Restora- 
tion Committee, and three members of the Committee 
attended a meeting of the Leominster Committee, dis- 
cussed the plans, etc., with the architect, and reported. 

A meeting of the Advisory Committee was held at the 
Palace on April 5, 1923. The Bishop’s letter to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese was read to the meeting, 
together with the Chancellor’s reply, that ‘‘ it would not 
be politic or useful to submit every application for a 
faculty to local members of the Committee before it is 
submitted to me.’ He would, however, ‘in all cases 
involving interference with the fabric of an ancient 
church, or raising questions of historic or artistic import- 
ance, direct that the matter should be referred to the 
Advisory Committee for their opinion and advice.” 
This led to a discussion as to future working; and the 
Bishop undertook to find out from the Registrar what 
faculties were applied for. 

The report of the architect (Mr. Brakspear) on Leint- 
wardine church was considered, and a small sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to inspect the church, consisting 
of Mr. Jack, Mr. Weyman, Preb. Clark-Maxwell, and 
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Mr. Marshall. It was decided that the same members 
should visit Aston church. 

Messrs. Jack, Marshall, and Weyman visited Leint- 
wardine church on May 12, and reported that they 
agreed with Mr. Brakspear that the structure was 
sound, but certain details were in urgent need of skilful 
repair. They suggested that Mr. Brakspear should be 
asked to prepare such particulars as would enable tenders 
to be obtained from two reliable contractors. 

Prebendary Clark-Maxwell visited Worthen church, 
with the secretary of the Ludlow Church Building 
Society. The roof of the nave (late sixteenth century) 
was in a very bad condition. He found a proposal to 
strip the roof of its stone tiles, with renewal of principals 
and wall-plate where necessary, and to remove the 
(eighteenth-century) plaster ceiling. He thought the 
proposal in the main reasonable, but suggested the 
retention of the stone tiling. 

The roof of the bell-turret in Dewsall church was 
reported to be defective, and requiring stripping, and for 
the most part renewing. 

Visits were also paid to St. Margaret’s and Bitterley. 

Two cases were referred to the Committee by the 
Chancellor, when applications for faculties were made 
to him. At Wistanstow it was proposed to place stained 
glass in two lancet windows, and the Committee was 
asked to decide whether they would “unduly darken 
the church.” It was reported that the proposed design 
for the window on the south side would be suitable, if 
the colours were kept light. The proposed scheme for 
the northern window was too heavy and dark, and 
would still further darken a building not too well lighted. 
Yet, if a lighter scheme were adopted the window might 
be coloured. The Chancellor granted the faculty, on 
condition that the windows, particularly that on the 
north side, should be made “‘ as translucent as possible.” 
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A proposed screen for Credenhill church was also 
referred to the Committee by the Chancellor, and not 
regarded favourably. The screen is now to be placed at 
the west end in the tower arch and a new design 
submitted. 


LICHFIELD 


Two alterations in administration during past year :— 

I. The Chancellor has instructed the Registrar to 
forward to the Archdeacon in whose Archdeaconry the 
Church is situated all schemes for which authority of 
faculty is sought for his comment; if he does not feel 
justified in making a decision, then to refer the matter 
to the Advisory Committee for their consideration. The 
scheme works smoothly and efficiently, the Archdeacon 
having no difficulty in approving the majority of petitions 
for faculties in minor cases. 

II. The Archdeaconry of Salop has been organised 
as an independent area within the Diocese with its 
own chairman, and is no longer a sub-committee of the 
Lichfield Advisory Committee. The work of the Com- 
mittee has progressed during the year and advice has 
been asked for and given on many points outside the 
consideration of petitions for faculties. The following 
incident may illustrate this. ‘The authorities of a church 
consulted the Committee on installing a new heating 
apparatus; the scheme was condemned by the Com- 
mittee and a fresh scheme suggested which has been 
acted upon at a saving of nearly £300, and has proved 
so satisfactory that the authorities have since asked for 
and are acting upon the Committee’s advice on re- 
hanging the bells. 

One real difficulty that continually presents itself 1s 
that cases are not referred to the Committee till the work 
has been completed. A costly memorial was to be 
erected in a church, the petition for a faculty was referred 
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to the Committee, certain members inspected the plans, 
and to their surprise ascertained the work was com- 
pleted and ready for delivery. On visiting the builder’s 
yard they found the memorial impossible of adaptation ; 
it could not be fixed in the place chosen for it, so that 
a fresh memorial had to be designed and executed. 

Probably the most interesting work carried out under 
the advice of the Committee is the restoration of the 
west front of Tutbury church, an example of eleventh- 
century Norman architecture, probably unsurpassed for 
beauty in the midlands. 

It had been known for years that repairs were needed 
on the west front. In the arch of the doorway there 
were signs of crushing; and nearly all joints in the wall 
were open. 

On the advice of the Diocesan Committee, Mr. Bilson 
of Hull was invited to inspect in 1923. His report showed 
that work on the west front was urgent. 

Scaffolding was erected over the whole front. All 
joints were carefully cleaned out, and the inner core of 
the wall examined. This revealed that the core had 
badly deteriorated, and that the vast quantity of dust 
and small grit must be raked out. When this had been 
done, liquid cement was grouted in; and a reinforced 
concrete bed was made over the arch to sustain the 
strain from above. Finally the wall was carefully pointed. 
Little beyond repair was done. Only three damaged 
stones were replaced. Owing to the state of the core, 
the work proved more expensive than had been estimated, 
so that other parts of the architect’s report could not be 
carried out. Beyond the west front, only the parapet 
of the tower was made secure. 


LINCOLN 


This Committee dealt with 63 applications for faculties 
in 1924. 
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Tichborne Church, Hants, showing East End of South Aisle before Recent Repairs. 
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LIVERPOOL 


The Chancellor has ruled that the Committee is to be 
consulted before the application for a faculty comes 
before the Court. The Report of the Committee is sent 
by the Hon. Secretary to the applicant and submitted 
by him to the Court with the petition for a faculty. 

At the meetings the design is shown and explained 
to the Committee by the architect or promoter, who is 
then asked to withdraw while the matter is being dis- 
cussed. When he is brought in again the chairman tells 
him the views of the Committee and points out suggested 
alterations and improvements. 

Forty-five cases have been dealt with this year, including 
windows, organs, organ-cases, church restoration and 
enlargement, a new church, Communion rails, tablets, 
prayer-desk, chapel, lighting, heating, candlesticks, 
vestries, memorial pedestal with book of names, screens, 
lectern, panelling, a cross surmounting a dome. 

The Committee is regarded as having a right to speak 
with authority and its work is thought to be of very 
great value in the Diocese. 

The questions asked by Archdeacons at their Visita- 
tion have been revised by the Committee so as to include 
inquiries as to the careful maintenance of church fabrics 
and the safe custody of any ornaments or furniture of 
historical interest. 


MANCHESTER 


The Committee has met monthly and reported on 
more than seventy cases during the year. 

In several cases the Committee has given general 
advice on the preliminary stages of schemes for decoration 
of churches, and also for the restoration and preservation 
of the ancient buildings at Euxton, Whalley Abbey and 
Ribchester. 

D 
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The majority of the cases reported on have been for 
minor additions and alterations to modern churches. 

Acting on their advice, faculties have been refused for 
incongruous additions in a few cases, and in many others 
modifications suggested by the Committee have been 
made in the schemes. 

The Committee is glad to note that through the efforts 
of the Archdeacons there have been very few cases where 
work has been done before applying for a faculty. 


NorwIicH 


Increasing numbers of applications keep coming in 
from incumbents and patrons who want advice as to 
church restoration and embellishment. Sixty-three 
churches have already been visited. In one, two panels 
of ancient glass in the vestry are now being replaced by 
the incumbent in the original tracery. In another case 
valuable old linen-fold panelling, now in the vestry, 
is being utilised to cover the sanctuary wall. One 
derelict church, Narford, is now under repair, after 
strong representation from the Committee. The Bishop 
reopened another a short time ago, which had been 
disused for years. The work is increasing in volume 
month by month, and the clergy are anxious to get 
information and be guided by the advice of the Com- 
mittee. All cases of structural repair, such as cracks in 
towers and walls, are passed on to a competent architect. 


OxFORD 


The Oxford Diocesan Advisory Committee met eleven 
times during 1924, alternately in London and Oxford. 

During the year some 160 applications have been dealt 
with, which have come either directly from applicants, 
or from the Registry in cases where a faculty had already 
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been applied for. These applications and references 
cover a wide diversity of objects—memorial tablets, 
stained-glass windows, altars, reredoses, screens, fonts, 
lecterns, rearrangement of interiors, re-hanging of bells, 
external repairs, and plans for new churches. Advice 
has also frequently been asked before proposals have 
taken definite form. 

At a conference with the Diocesan Church Building 
Society it was agreed that the Building Society should 
refer plans and proposals from parishes which applied 
for a grant to this Committee for approval, before sub- 
mitting them to the diocesan architect; and that in 
urgent cases the chairman of the Building Society should 
be empowered to consult the chairman and secretary 
of the Advisory Committee, to avoid delay. 

In several instances, notably that of the repair of the 
chancel arch and east wall of an ancient church (Shab- 
bington), the Committee has worked in conjunction with 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and 
saved the buildings from “‘ restoration ’’ by advising care- 
ful repair and conservation. In another case the visit 
of a member of the Committee elicited the fact that an 
apparently harmless proposal involved a ruthless inter- 
ference with the ancient arrangement of screen and 
return stalls, and the scheme was not permitted to go 
through. The incumbent welcomed the action of the 
Committee, which relieved him of a difficult and invidious 
responsibility. 

Some troublesome cases concerning gravestones in 
churchyards have been considered. The Committee 
deprecated the use of marble, but is not authorised to 
give any ruling in this matter. The action of the Com- 
mittee in the matter of the lettering of tablets has already 
had a marked effect upon the designs of the trade firms, 
some of which have applied to the Committee for direc- 
tion as to suitable forms of lettering and design. 
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Among other difficult cases was one for placing coloured 
plaster “‘ Celtic ” crosses with medallions of the ‘‘ Stations 
of the Cross” in a fourteenth-century church, which the 
Committee could not approve. The Committee was also 
unable to approve another proposal for a new reredos, 
which would have seriously encroached. upon a fine 
Early Decorated east window and obscured its pro- 
portions. 

A case of the roof of an ancient church (Beachampton) 
which had been attacked by the small death-watch 
beetle was considered with much interest, together with 
an exhaustive report on the proper treatment by the late 
Prof. Maxwell-Lefroy of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, made to the incum- 
bent and council. It was recommended that a competent 
architect be employed and this treatment adopted. 

The installation and alteration of heating apparatus 
has frequently to be considered by the Committee; as 
also that of the re-hanging of bells. 

Cases of new churches have also been considered, and 
the decisions of the Committee have in more than one 
instance modified the suggested designs. 

Experience shows that the work of the Committee 1s 
by no means always easy, and how much it is to be 
wished that the desire of the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Committee could be fulfilled, that ‘“‘ the members of 
these bodies (i.e. the Diocesan Advisory Committees) 
should be given a definite status as assessors with the 
Chancellor.” 

In conclusion it may be well to state the principles— 
both negative and positive—which have generally governed 
the deliberations and actions of this Committee, as 
follow : 

I. The Committee apprehend that it is not their 
function to promote any one form of ecclesiastical art or 
architecture, however good in itself, or to discourage 
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individual thought and work, even when their own 
preferences are in other directions. 

II. In the case of ancient buildings, the Committee 
considers its functions to be (a) the preservation of 
these from any form of degradation when proposals come 
before them for providing new furniture, glass, orna- 
ments, seats, or anything else in the way of alterations 
or additions; and (bd) to promote unity of idea by dis- 
couraging whatever tends to confusion, viz. the intro- 
duction and treatment by different artists of enrichments 
and additions to the furniture, glass, and ornaments of 
various kinds, without due relation to what is already 
there. 

III. In modern churches, also to encourage unity of 
design, and in cases where the counsel of the Committee 
is sought, to advise consultation with the original architect. 

IV. In old, and also in modern churches (when the 
original architect is not living), to withhold approval 
from additions or alterations which are clearly incon- 
gruous, however good in themselves or by whomsoever 
designed. In the absence of personal knowledge of the 
building, a visit is made by one or more members of the 
Committee and a report made. 

V. In all cases, to withhold approval from what is, 
in the opinion of the Committee, clearly bad and unworthy 
work. | 


PETERBOROUGH 


We are slowly coming to be recognised more, and 
consequently reckoned with, but still, in the majority 
of cases our advice is not asked in the early stages, and 
it is not until a faculty is applied for and petition and 
plan come to us automatically, through the Chancellor, 
that we come in; and this is, as often as not, too late 
to do much good. 
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At the same time we have been able to prevent a few 
highly undesirable things being done and to get designs 
improved or modified; especially of heating schemes, 
which are usually “ designed’? by an engineer without 
reference to an architect, and are very much overdone; 
the church and chancel and even sanctuary are choked 
with pipes and radiators, and frequently a flue run up 
and even a hideous chimney without any regard for 
appearance. 

Again, with regard to lighting. Incumbents and 
Parochial Church Councils get into the hands of Electric 
Light Companies and engineers, and are guided by men 
who wish to light the church as if it were a concert 
hall or theatre, and in trying to avoid “ fittings’ and 
“pendants,” frequently erect cylindrical lights in what 
look like biscuit-tins, which they describe as “ con- 
cealed,”’ but in reality are by no means concealed except 
from perhaps the west end of a church. 

The whole question of lighting efficiently, artistically, 
and economically is exceedingly difficult. 

We have managed to get some of these schemes 
modified, but are not at all satisfied. Still, generally 
speaking, we have been approached for help and advice 
in more cases last year than before; in most our advice 
has been acted upon. 

Several churchyard cases have come up. - It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to clip the wings of ambitious stone-masons, 
especially in the use of Sicilian marble; but we have 
turned down things essentially non-Christian. 

In one case a churchwarden insisted that a wall was 
bulging outwards and had got far worse in recent years; 
and he had actually collected material on the spot for 
erecting three or four large buttresses on the north side 
of the church; two of us went over and examined it. 
The wall had bulged some hundred years ago or more; 
and a fresh roof had been put on at least eighty years 
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back; and the wall obviously had not moved since 
then; so we dissuaded them from putting up their 
unnecessary buttresses and told them to watch the wall. 
We have now practically adopted. the Worcester 
diocesan scheme of rules and regulations, etc., for 
hanging in church porches or just inside the church. 


St. ALBANS 


This Committee has taken great pains to secure that 
the new work necessary in St. Albans Cathedral shall be 
of the best. Some very noteworthy alterations have been 
made in the important parish church of Bishops Hat- 
field. The organ has been removed from a chapel on 
the south side of the nave, where it deprived the church 
of much-needed light. Some very beautiful arches have 
thus been exposed to view. The south chancel aisle, 
or Brocket chapel, has been restored to use and the 
monuments cleaned. A good altar has been placed in 
it. ‘The high altar has been enlarged and riddels added 
in such a way as to retain the Victorian reredos, which 
is good of its period. 

At Barkway the beautiful medieval glass has been 
repaired and rearranged. ‘The remains of a late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth-century Jesse tree in the east 
window of the south aisle have been re-leaded and 
replaced in better order: a good deal was inside out. 
A little glass of much later date has been placed in 
another window, and some fifteenth-century glass in bad 
repair transferred from the tracery lights of the east 
window of the north aisle, where it was not in situ, to 
the east window of the south aisle. In this way the 
general balance of colour has been made good in this 
window, which now contains what is probably the finest 
ancient glass in Hertfordshire. 

At Little Hormead steps are being taken to preserve 
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the small Norman church, now practically disused, and 
the very remarkable Norman door with its elaborate 
iron-work has been taken from the north side, where it 
was fast decaying, and set up in Great Hormead church 
after preservative treatment. It had been walled up on 
the inside and had been seriously affected by damp. 

At Sundon and Streatley, in Bedfordshire, some pre- 
liminary steps have been taken towards the preservation 
of two large and fine churches, one mainly of the fourteenth 
century and of very great beauty, the other of the fifteenth 
containing most valuable wood-work, both of which had 
reached a serious condition of decay and insecurity. 

At Toddington work has been begun upon an extensive 
scheme of repair, which will include the re-hanging of 
bells comparatively recently placed in a metal frame 
which already requires re-assembling at considerable 
cost. 

The fine fifteenth-century tower at Henlow has been 
carefully repaired. The local chalk or clunch dressings 
had decayed and an early nineteenth-century coating of 
Roman cement had begun to come off. 

The plain eighteenth-century tower of Biggleswade, 
severely shaken by the introduction of a metal bell-cage, 
has been strengthened and restored. 

At Sandy the interior of the church, much darkened 
through mishandling in the nineteenth century, has been 
cleaned and whitened, and certain repairs have been 
executed. 

At St. Paul’s, Bedford, a heating apparatus has been 
arranged, not without considerable difficulty, and a very 
beautiful and appropriate modern altar placed in the 
Trinity chapel, besides other very satisfactory improve- 
ments. 

A good modern screen has been placed in St. Leonard’s, 
Bedford. 

Steps are being taken towards the much-needed repair 
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of the large and beautiful Perpendicular church of Odell, 
which has a great proportion of its ancient wood-work, 
and has escaped nineteenth-century restoration. 

The remarkable church of Wymington, near the 
Northamptonshire border, has been carefully repaired. 

A certain amount of preservation work has also been 
done on the great tower of Ashwell, where the soft stone- 
work has decayed to a very serious extent. 

At Hunsdon the fifteenth-century glass, consisting of 
some good tracery figures, has been re-leaded. 

Some necessary repairs have been done to the roofs 
of Leighton Buzzard, Bennington and Stansted Abbots. 

At Walkern a good modern reredos has been provided 
and the church is to be whitened. 

At Harlington a scheme for much-needed repairs has 
been approved. 

Advice has been given on various other ancient churches 
in the Diocese. 


St. EDMUNDSBURY AND IpswIcH 


The Committee was constituted by the Diocesan Con- 
ference in May 1923. It held its first meeting on Septem- 
ber 28, 1923. Between that date and the end of 1924 
it has held eight meetings, three of them being meetings 
of the Executive Committee. During that time it has 
considered applications for advice from 53 parishes in 
the Diocese. 

In many cases it has been able to get modifications 
made in the suggested plans. Many parishes have been 
visited by members of the Committee, and much useful 
advice given. The work has become so heavy that the 
Committee is now holding monthly meetings. 

Among useful pieces of work may be mentioned the 
preservation of a medieval bell at Wilby; the recon- 
sideration of a scheme for enlarging the chancel of an 
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ancient and important church; the obtaining of skilled 
advice regarding the church of St. Gregory, Sudbury; 
the repair and re-leading of the fine late medieval 
glass in the south aisle of the cathedral church at Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

The Committee is anxious to secure the proper repairs 
to the disused church of Badley and hopes that it may 
get help from lovers of ancient churches outside the 
Diocese. 


SALISBURY 


The Committee was appointed by the Bishop late in 
1923. For the better dealing with cases in so large a 
Diocese four Archidiaconal Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed. 

The duties of these Sub-committees are to visit and to 
report to the Central (Salisbury) Committee on all 
cases within their Archdeaconry where a faculty has 
been applied for, to save delay, if the case is one on 
which the Sub-committee have no doubt in recom- 
mending a faculty. The Registrar, through the Hon. 
Secretary of the Central (Salisbury) Committee, is so 
advised and the case reported pro forma to that Committee 
at their next quarterly meeting for confirmation. 

In all cases which present substantial difficulties and 
on which the Sub-committees require assistance, these 
are submitted to the Central (Salisbury) Committee for 
decision. 

Three members of the Sub-committee, when dealing 
with any case, form a quorum. 

The first executive meeting of the Central (Salisbury) 
Committee was held in January 1923, and three subse- 
quent quarterly meetings during the year. 

The total number of cases reported on by Sub-com- 
mittees was 77, allocated as under : 
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Archdeaconry of Sarum 14. cases 
- Dorset Tey ee, 
F Sherborne 20 __ ,, 
x Wilts SY oar 


The following is a summary of the cases : 


Bells and Bell Frames : . 14 Cases 
Memorial Tablets. WETR As, 
Heating, Ventilating and Techno Sauer su ee Ogee 
Additions and Alterations . eee 


New Fittings and Additions to crete BicGnes Gao 


Memorial Windows : ; iad tee 
Reparations. eyes 
New Lich-gate . I 
Miscellaneous 4 55 


A list of the disused and partly used churches in the 
Diocese has been prepared and forwarded for the informa- 
tion of the Central Committee in London. 

From the many grateful letters received from incum- 
bents and others, it would appear that the work done 
by the Committee during the past year has been of real 
service to those asking for assistance. One of the most 
important cases was the requested sale of the Frampton 
church plate consisting of two Elizabethan chalices and a 
Georgian flagon of 1720, on the plea that these vessels 
were not used, and their value in money was required for 
the needs of the parish. 

The proposed sale was disallowed, but it raises a general 
question as to what in such cases had best be done with 
valuable church plate which is not used or, as in the 
case of the Frampton plate, stored in the bank at 
Dorchester. 
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SOUTHWARK 


The Southwark Diocesan Advisory Committee is 
concerned with a larger proportion of modern churches 
than any other Committee in the south of England. 
Many of these are of little architectural value, and some 
are in exceedingly poor districts. The work of this 
Committee, therefore, is carried°on in conditions that 
differ widely from those with which most Committees 
in the Southern Province are familiar, and in many 
cases all that is possible is to effect a small amount of 
improvement in work which is of pence tat 5 little 
artistic significance. © 

The Committee believes that it has been able to raise 
the standard of modern work done in the Diocese very 
considerably. In particular it has taken a lot of trouble, 
though with varying degrees of success, to improve the 
nature and limit the number of memorial tablets, which 
are frequently asked for in suburban churches. In some 
cases excellent work has been done, and mention may be 
made of really good tablets at Kingston-on-Thames; 
St. Michael, Barnes; Holy Trinity, South Wimbledon; 
and St. Peter, Norbiton. 

A certain amount of admirable modern work has been 
done in the Diocese in recent years, including churchyard 
crosses of stone at Putney and Barnes, and of wood at 
Chelsham. Good modern altars and reredoses have been 
placed in the churches of St. John Baptist, Wimbledon, 
St. John, Clapham, St. Luke, Kingston, and St. John 
Baptist, Plumstead. 

Some first-rate modern glass has been placed in St. 
Michael, Southfields, St. Philip, Cheam Common, and 
St. Andrew, Catford. 

Turning to the older churches; at Chaldon, the 
famous wall-painting of the Doom has been most care- 
fully treated for preservation by Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
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who has also carried out repairs with Mr. W. A. Forsyth 
at the interesting medieval church of Charlwood. 

The large and important church of Kingston-on- 
Thames has been whitened inside. Its massive Renais- 
sance brick tower of 1708 has been carefully repointed 
under Mr. Forsyth’s direction, and good iron gates 
have been provided for the et ie as part of ne 
memorial to the East Surrey Regiment. 

At Merton the vestry is being rebuilt in such a way 
that two Early English lancet windows, long hidden in 
the south chancel wall, will be exposed to view. 

At Malden the interesting early seventeenth-century 
brick tower has been cleared of ivy. 

At Chipstead the ancient glass has been carefully 
releaded. 

At Sanderstead the Committee advised against the 
erection of a huge mausoleum in a churchyard already 
overcrowded with garish modern gravestones. ‘This 
advice was upheld by the Chancellor in a formal 
judgment. 

At Sutton the old thirteenth-century piscina basin, 
recently discovered, is to be reset in a new side chapel 
about to be formed in the south aisle of the modern 
parish church of St. Nicholas. 


TRURO 


All petitions for faculties come, as a matter of course, 
before the Committee for observation and advice by the 
direction of the Chancellor before being submitted to 
him; but the Committee encourage all who are con- 
templating alterations or additions in churches to submit 
the designs before any application for a faculty is made. 
It is in this direction that great advance has been made 
during the past year. The majority of the designs are now 
sent to the Committee before application for a faculty 
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is, made, and much loss of time, inconvenience and 
disappointment is thereby averted. During the past year 
a great improvement in the designs supplied by certain 
firms of church furnishers is very noticeable, especially 
in the lettering of inscriptions. The Committee has been 
instrumental in getting expert advice sought in several 
cases where the restoration of the fabric was to be entrusted 
to local masons. 


WINCHESTER 


During 1924 this Committee has improved the design 
of many unsatisfactory memorials; been increasingly 
asked for advice in the refurnishing of churches; suc- 
cessfully suggested the rescue from the churchyard of the 
original font of an interesting classical church and its 
replacement for use within the church; given advice 
as to the repair of bells, including two early examples, 
probably twelfth century; brought to the notice of incum- 
bents the need of repair of fragments of ancient glass, 
on reports furnished by the late Mr. J. D. Le Couteur; 
prevented the addition of an unsuitable vestry which | 
would have impaired the appearance of an ancient church 
and also prevented the proposed removal of an eighteenth- 
century chancel screen; considered and approved schemes 
of repair of a most interesting church (Albury) in a 
neglected condition and of a church (Tichbourne) with 
pre-Conquest chancel in great need of repair. 


YORK 


The York Diocesan Advisory Council on faculties 
meets every month. Since its inception it has dealt 
with over 130 applications for faculties, and it is satis- 
factory to know that its business is steadily increasing. 
On the one hand the Chancellor of the Diocese is now 
sending a much larger proportion of faculty applica- 
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tions to the Council for advice than was at first the case, 
and on the other hand incumbents and churchwardens 
and Church Councils are seeking advice in increasing 
numbers before making their applications for faculties. 
This is in some ways the most valuable part of the work 
of the Council and the part which it is fostering and 
encouraging in every way possible. There is no doubt 
that confidence in the Council is gradually spreading 
throughout the Diocese, and the gratitude that has been 
expressed in more than one case where the Council had 
found it necessary to deal rather drastically with proposals 
has encouraged us very much in our work. ‘The applica- 
tions that have been received during the last twelve 
months include a large number of stained-glass windows, 
monuments, tablets, re-decoration of east ends, one or 
two war memorials, two lich-gates and several cases of 
re-arrangement of accommodation in churches. The 
difficulties which have presented themselves are probably 
very much the same as those with which other Diocesan 
Councils have had to deal. 

We have had no very outstanding case during the 
year; but one main difficulty which is constantly pre- 
senting itself, in the case of proposed windows, is the 
impossibility of judging from the ordinary coloured 
sketch how far the artist is capable of carrying out the 
window unless he is a man whose work is known. During 
the past twelve months the Council has been consulted 
twice on the question of the disposal of old church bells 
and once on the question of organ building. On ques- 
tions of this kind the Council has sought the advice of 
outside experts. 

There has at present been no case in which any refer- 
ence to the Provincial Council has been found to be 
necessary. 
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THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF CHURCHES AND THEIR TREASURES 


PREAMBLE 


In the year 1913 a Committee of Diocesan Chancellors 
consisting of Sir Lewis Dibdin, Sir Alfred Kempe, and 
Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey, was invited by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to report on certain 
matters concerning the issuing of faculties. 

This Committee reported in July 1914, suggesting that 
Advisory bodies should be formed in every diocese 


‘for the assistance of the Court in architectural, 
archeological, historical, and artistic matters relating 
to churches as to which faculties are sought.” 


Largely as the result of these recommendations, a 
movement took place in 1916, which has resulted in the 
setting up of Diocesan Committees. Out of 37 English 
Dioceses 34 have now such Committees. 

These Committees are appointed by the Bishops, 
usually in concurrence with the Chancellors, to advise 
the Chancellor in cases concerning the structure of 
churches, or their contents, if and when asked to do so 
by him. In practice they are often consulted beforehand 
when a faculty is in contemplation, or in cases where 
work is contemplated which does not need a faculty. 
This development has met with the approval of many 
of the Chancellors. As a result of their experience these 
Committees have found it necessary to set up a Central 
Committee of which the Dean of Westminster at present 
acts as Chairman. 

It is believed that such a Committee may assist where 
necessary as a channel of information between different 
Diocesan Committees; and it may be found useful where 
there is some local diversity of opinion. 
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The Ancient and Modern Leading. 


Panel of Glass, Lady Chapel. 


The Repair of the Fourteenth-century Glass in Wells Cathedral. 





Disused Thirteenth-century Bell The Early English Font, Badley 
now preserved in the Porch, Church. 
Chaldon, Surrey. 





Thirteenth-century Wall-painting, recently treated for Preservation, Chaldon. 
Surrey: 
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CONSTITUTION 


1. The Central Committee, which derives its authority 
from the Diocesan Committees, shall consist primarily 
of two representatives from each Diocesan Committee. 
A small number of additional members may also be 
co-opted. 

2. There shall be a Chairman, a Treasurer, and a 
Secretary who shall be appointed by the Members of 
the Central Committee. 

3. The Central Committee shall consider all questions 
of general interest concerning churches and their con- 
tents which may be referred to it by the Diocesan Com- 
mittees. It may also consider questions otherwise referred 
to it, if these seem to be of sufficient importance, but the 
Central Committee shall decide whether it would be 
expedient to intervene in any particular case. 

4. The Central Committee shall refer difficult technical 
questions to those who are specially qualified to deal with 
them even though they be not members of the Committee. 


- LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN. The Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
minster. 

Hon. TREASURER. Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith.*f 62 
Rutland Gate, S.W.7. 

Hon. SECRETARY. Francis C. Eeles.*f Room 21, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


ASSISTANT SEC. Miss M. Broatch. 
ASsIsTANT Hon. Miss A. P. Farren, 94. Beaufort St., 
SECRETARIES. S.W.3; Miss Vere Donaldson, 


17 Sloane Gardens, S.W. 1. 


REPRESENTING THE DIOCESE OF 
Batu and Wetts. The Archdeacon of Wells * and Pre- 
bendary Hamlet. 


BIRMINGHAM. G. A. Bryson and A. S. Dixon. 
BRADFORD. Colonel Parker and Rev. Canon 
Stavert. 


E 
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BrIsTOL. 


CANTERBURY. 


CHELMSFORD. 


CHESTER. 
CHICHESTER. 


COVENTRY. 
ELy. 


EXETER. 
GLOUCESTER. 
HEREFORD. 


LICHFIELD. 


LINCOLN. 
LIVERPOOL. 


MANCHESTER. 


NEWCASTLE. 
NORWICH. 


OxFORD. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


RIPON. 
ROCHESTER. 
St. ALBANS. 


St. EDMUNDSBURY 
and IpswIcH. 


SALISBURY. 


SHEFFIELD. 


SOUTHWARK. . 


SOUTHWELL. 
TRURO. 


WAKEFIELD. 
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H. Brakspear and Claude B. Fry. 

Rev. ‘R. “ U. Potts! * sand sain 
Northbourne. 

Revs. W. J. Pressey and Montagu 
Benton. 


j..E. Couchman and W.. B. 
Chamberlin. 

P. B. Chatwin and J. W. Ryland. 

G. H. Tyndall and Rev. Dr. 
Cranage.* 

Rey. Stanley D. me and E. C, A. 
Byrom. 

Rev. Dr. West. 

Rev. Dr. Hermitage Day.* 

Rev. Dr. Cranage and F. H. 
Crossley. 

The Archdeacon of Stow.* 

Canons Wells and Mitchell. 

The Dean of Manchester and Isaac 

~ Taylor. 

The Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land and A. Hamilton Thompson.* 

Canon Gordon Roe and W. R 
Rudd. 

C. O. Skilbeck.* 

The Earl Ferrers * and Rev. H. K. 
Fry. 

E. W. Crossley. 

The Archdeacon of Rochester.*f 

The Archdeacon of St. Albans *} 
and W. Page.* 

The Archdeacons of Suffolk and 

— Sudbury. 

The Acch@eneen of Wilts and Sir 
Henry Newbolt. 

The Archdeacon of Doncaster. 


Rev. A. R. F. Hyslop and W. W. 


Watts. 


Canon Holroyd Mills and Athelstan 


. Riley, Sr. 
E. W. ‘Oncaea and J. W. Walker. 
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WINCHESTER. The Dean of Winchester. 
WORCESTER. G. McNeil Rushforth * and John 
Humphreys. 

YORK. The Dean of York and J. Bilson.* 

Co-opted. _ The Dean of Salisbury, F. H. Day,*t 
W. A‘ Forsyth,*} G..A.. Mac- 
millan.*f 


An Executive Committee has been appointed consisting 
of those whose names are marked * above. 

A Standing Committee of the Executive has been 
appointed to meet at least once a month, consisting of 
those whose names are marked + above. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF DIOCESAN 
COMMITTEES ! 


BATH and WELLS: Advisory Committee for the Protection 
of Churches. 


The Bishop of Taunton (Archdeacon), the Archdeacons 
of Wells (Chair and Acting Hon. Sec.) and Bath, Canon 
Alcock, Prebendaries Hamlet, Hayward, Palmer and 
Reeder, Rev. G. W. Saunders, Messrs. E. G. Cuthbert 
F. Atchley, Ernest Baker, W. I. Croome, Francis C. 
Eeles Dr. A, G.- Fryer. 

Meets 2nd Thurs. in month at Wells, Bath, Taunton, 
Glastonbury, Weston-super-Mare, Ilminster or elsewhere. 


BIRMINGHAM: Dhuocesan Church Fabric and Faculty 
Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Birmingham (Chair) and Aston, 
Dr. G. A. Auden, Messrs. G. A. Bryson (Hon. Sec., 
Queen’s College, Birmingham), W. H. Bidlake, A. S. 


1 Considerations of space have made it necessary to give these 
lists in as short a form as possible. 
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Dixon, A. G. Gaskin, J. R. Holliday, B. J. Fletcher, 
E. F. Reynolds. 

Meets last Mon. in alternate months, Diocesan Office, 
Queen’s College, Birmingham. 


BRADFORD: The Bishop of Bradford’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Canons J. F. Howson and W. J. Stavert (Hon. Sec., 
Burnsall Rectory, Skipton-in-Craven), Col. J. W. R. 
Parker (Chair), H. B. McCall. 

Meets at Leeds at the five Council meetings of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society and also when necessary. 


BRISTOL: Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Bristol and Swindon, Revs. E. H. 
Goddard, M. R. Cole, Messrs. C. E. Boucher (Chair), 
Harold Brakspear, Claude B. Fry, Dr. A. G. Fryer, 
Roland W. Paul, J. J. Simpson (Hon. Sec., Diocesan 
Offices, Redland Green, Bristol), Dr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson. 

Meets quarterly and also specially when necessary. 


CANTERBURY : Advisory Committee on Faculties. 


The Archdeacons of Canterbury and Maidstone, Ganon 
Livett, Revs. Dr. Mason, R. U. Potts (Hon. Sec., Kingston 
Rectory, Canterbury), Lord Northbourne, Sir Cecil 
Harcourt Smith, Messrs. R. Griffin, F. C. Eeles, A. H. 
Hallam Murray. 

Meets 2nd Mon. in month in London and Canterbury 
alternately. 


CARLISLE : 
A Committee is in process of formation. 


CHELMSFORD: Diocesan Advisory Board on Churches 
and Church Treasures. 


The Bishops of Barking and Colchester (Archdeacons), 
Canons Galpin (Chair), Lake, Reeve, Rendall (Vice-Chair), 
Steele, Tancock, Revs. A. G. B. Atkinson, G. M. Benton, 
W. J. Pressey (Hon. Sec., Margaretting Vicarage, Ingate- 
stone), Messrs. F. C. Eden, R. CG. Fowler, C. Howard, 
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W. H. Lewer, C. W. Parker, C. F. D. Sperling, W. W. 
Watts, Miss T. M. Hope. 

Meets last Mon. of month at St. Botolph’s Parish Room, 
Bishopsgate, London. 


CHESTER : 


The Rev. Ganon M. 8. V. Eck (Chair), the Countess of 
Stamford, Messrs. F. H. Crossley, Mrs. Paget (Hon. Sec., 
the Residence, Chester). 


CHICHESTER :: Consultative Committee on Faculties. 


The Bishops of Chichester and Lewes, the Archdeacons 
of Chichester, Hastings, and Lewes, Revs. W. Godfrey 
Bell (Hon. Sec., Church House, Brighton), Fatale eberibe: 
A. A. Evans, F.CLN. Hicks, I. H. D. Smythe, Messrs. 
W. B. Chamberlin, J. E. CGouchman (Chair), A. G. 
Humphrey, H. R. Mosse, C. Thomas-Stanford. 

Meets at Church House, Brighton. 


COVENTRY: The Bishop of Coventry’s Diocesan Advisory 
Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Warwick (Chair) and Coventry, 
Messrs. W. J. Fieldhouse, E. Carey Hill, P. B. Chatwin, 
F. C. Wellstood, J. W. Ryland (Hon. Sec., Rowington, 
Warwick). 

Meets 1st Thurs. in month in St. Mary’s Vestry, 
Warwick. 


ELY : The Bishop’s Advisory Committee on the care of Ancient 
Buildings. 


The Archdeacons of Ely,* Huntingdon,* and Wisbech,* 
Canons G. W. Evans,* Peyton, Woodhouse, Revs. Dr. 
Atkins, Dr. Cranage,* H. J. E. Burrell,* 5. J. A. Evans, 
H. C. Staveley,* the Earl of Sandwich,* Sir Thomas L. 
Hare (Chair), Professor Prior,* Col. Proby, Major erie 
Messrs. J. Burnaby, F. F. Doggett, G. Jebb, G. H. 
Tyndall* (Hon. Sec., Minster Cottage, Ely), G. M. G. 
Woodgate. 

Meets twice a year, but Executive Committee monthly. 


* Executive. 
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EXETER : Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Dean of Exeter (Chair), the Archdeacons of Exeter 
and Totnes, the Bishop of Crediton (Archdeacon of 
Barnstaple), the Archdeacon of Plymouth, Revs. Pre- 
bendary Chanter, H. E. Bishop, Stanley D. Dewey, 
Stanhope Nourse, C. Sherwin (Hon. Co-Sec., Clyst Hydon 
Rectory, Exeter), Sir R. L. Newman, Bt., Sir H. Yarde- 
Buller Lopes, Bt., Messrs. E. C. A. Byrom, S. Kyffin 
Greenslade, A. Locke Radford (Hon. Co-Sec.), W. H. 
Rogers, H. S. Seymour. 

Meets Ist Fri. in month at Diocesan Ch. House, 
Exeter. 


GLOUCESTER : Diocesan Committee on Faculties and 
Protection of Churches. | 


Rev. Dr. G. H. West (Hon. Sec., 48 Park Road, 
Gloucester), Sir Philip Stott (Chair), Messrs. Sidney 
Barnsley, Edward’ Conder, W. I. Croome, Francis C. 
Eeles, A. Gaskin, Charles Gere. 

Meets last Fri. in month at Gloucester. 


HEREFORD: Advisory Committee on the Repair and 
Restoration of Churches in the Diocese. 


The Bishop of Hereford (Chair), Canon Bannister (Hon. 
Sec., The Close, Hereford), Revs. W. G. Clark-Maxwell, 
Dr. Cranage, Dr. Hermitage Day, Miss Auden, Professor 
Bosanquet, Messrs. G. Jack, George Marshall, Dr. A. 
Hamilton Thompson, H. T. Weyman. 

Meets twice a year at Hereford. 


LICHFIELD : Advisory Committee on Alterations in Churches. 
Archdeaconries of Stafford and Stoke. 


The Dean of Lichfield (Chair), the Archdeacons of 
Stafford and Stoke-on-Trent, Preb. Budgen (Hon. Sec., 
Rocklands, Lichfield), Preb. Royds, Messrs. S. A. H. 
Burne, F. H. Crossley, J. T. Homer, W. N. Landor, 
J. R. B. Masefield. 


Archdeaconry of Salop. 
The Archdeacon of Salop, Rev. Dr. Cranage, Sir Offley 
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Wakeman, Bt., Hon. W. Ormesby-Gore, Miss R. Leighton, 
Hon. Mrs. Heywood Lonsdale, Col. H. Oldham. 


LINCOLN: The Advisory Committee on Faculties for the 
Diocese of Lincoln.. 


The Bishop of Grantham, the Dean of Lincoln, the 
Subdean of Lincoln (Chair), the Archdeacon of Stow 
(Vice-Chair), the. Chancellor of Lincoln, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, Bart., Ganons W. H. Kynaston (Hon. Sec., 
Pomona, Church Lane, Lincoln), G. G. Walker, the 
Rev. G. B. Vessey, Messrs. W. Bond, J. A. Donson, 
W. G. Watkins, W. Maurice Wright. 

Meets 1st Sat. in month at Lincoln. 


LIVERPOOL: Church Fabrics Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Liverpool and Warrington, Canons 
Mitchell, Poulter, Wells (Chair), Rev. C. F. Twitchett (Hon. 
Sec., Church House, Liverpool), Revs. Professors P. G. H. 
Boswell and Reilly, Messrs. J. F. Carde, Fred. H. 
Crossley, J. C. Legge, Dr. Philip Nelson, H. Peet, F. M. 
Radcliffe, J. A. Thompson, Dr. John Sampson. 

Meets 1st Mon. in month at Diocesan Ch. House, 
Liverpool. 
MANCHESTER 


The Dean of Manchester, Revs. H. A. Hudson, R. G. 
Parsons, J. E. W. Wallis, Messrs. T. D. Barlow, L. 
Haward, Isaac ‘Taylor (Hon. Sec.), F. P. Oakley. 


NEWCASTLE: WDvtocesan Church Fabric and Faculty 
Advisory Committee. 


The Bishop of Newcastle, the Archdeacons of 
Northumberland and Lindisfarne, Canon G. E. Newsom, 
the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Northbourne, Lady 
Ridley, Lady Swinburne, Professor R. G. Hatton (Hon. 
Sec., Armstrong College, Newcastle), Aldermen A. E. 
Bell and A. J. Robinson, Messrs. R. C. Bosanquet, G. G. 
Butler, Percy Corder, Garforth Drury, J. Meade Falkner, 
J. Gibson, Wilfrid Hall, C. C. Hodges, Howard Pease, 
Dr. A. Hamilton Thompson, C. Williams. 

Meets 1st Mon. in month at Armstrong College, 


Newcastle. 
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NORWICH : The Bishop’s Church Fabrics Advisory 
Committee. 


H.H. Prince Frederick Duleep Singh (Chair), the Earl 
of Orford (President), Canon Gordon-Roe (Hon. Sec., 
Acle Rectory, Norwich), Rev. W. M. Cleaver (Hon. Ass. 
Sec.), Messrs. E. M. Beloe, J. Cator, Walter R. Rudd, 
Hon. Sybil Amherst, Mrs. Saxton Noble, Miss Helen 
Colman. 


OXFORD: Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Bishop of Buckingham and Bishop Shaw (Arch- 
deacons of Bucks and Oxford), Archdeacon of Berks, 
Canon E. J. Norris (Chair), Revs. W. C. Emeris, J. F. 
Hoyle (Hon. Sec., Thatcham Grange, Newbury), F. R. 
Marriott, W. Magee Tuke, Sir C. W. C. Oman, Sir 
Cecil Harcourt Smith, Messrs. F. C. Eeles, F. N. A. 
Garry, P. Matheson, C. R. Peers, W. Potts, C. O. Skilbeck. 

Meets 1st Tues. in month at Oxford. 


PETERBOROUGH : The Bishop’s Advisory Committee. 


The Rev. Canons H. K. Fry (Hon. Sec., Islip Rectory, 
Thrapston) and S. T. Winckley, Revs. A. W. Pulteney 
(Chair), J. M. Geden, the Earl Ferrers, Messrs. S. G. 
Stopford-Sackville, W. Talbot Brown, W. L. Keay, 
T. H. Fosbrooke, F. Wilford. 

Meets at Peterborough, Leicester, Market Harborough, 
or Northampton. . 


RIPON 


Lt.-Col. E. Kitson-Clark, Messrs. E. W. Crossley, S. D. 
Kitson, H. B. McCall. 


ROCHESTER : Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Rochester (Chair) and Tonbridge, 
Canon Livett, Rev. S. W. Wheatley (Hon. Sec., St. 
Margaret’s Vicarage, Rochester), the Earl of Antrim, 
Messrs. K. Bilborough, F. W. Cock, Francis H. Day, 
T. C. Colyer Fergusson, F. C. Eeles, Col. D’arch Breton. 

Meets alternately in London and Rochester (at 
Cathedral Library). 
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ST. ALBANS : Diocesan Advisory Committee on Faculties. 


The Bishop of St. Albans (Chair), Archdeacons of St. 
Albans (Vice-Chair) and Bedford, Revs. Prebendary 
Hibbert (Hon. Sec., Houghton Conquest Rectory, Ampt- 
hill, Beds.) and Jocelyn J. Antrobus, Col. Rouse Orlebar, 
Messrs. C. H. Comyns, Arthur Day, F. C. Eeles, H. E. 
Luxmore, R. C. Norman, W. Page. 

Meets last week in month in London. 


ST. EDMUNDSBURY AND IPSWICH:  Diuocesan 
Advisory Committee for the Protection of Churches. 


The Archdeacons of Suffolk (Chair) and Sudbury, 
the Chancellor of the Diocese, Canon Vatcher, H.H. 
Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, Sir E. Packard, Sir 
John Wood, Rev. Lord Manners Hervey, Revs. H. B. 
Gray, L. W. Bird, J. A. Harris, H. Tyrell Green, Leslie 
Mercer, H. R. Wilkinson, Col. E. C. Freeman, Col. W. G. 
Horsefield, Col. Probert, Mrs. Davis, Miss A. P. Farren, 
Messrs. H. Munro Cautley, H. E. Singleton Cooper 
(Hon. Sec., 5 High Beach, Felixstowe), W. Rowley Elliston, 
C. H. Hawkins, C. Partridge, Beresford Pite, and the 
Hon. Sec. of the Central Committee ex officio. 

Meets 3rd Fri. in month at Diocesan Church House, 
Ipswich. 


SALISBURY : Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Bishop of Salisbury (Chair), the Dean of Salisbury, 
the Archdeacons of Dorset, Sarum, Wilts, and Sherborne, 
Revs. E. H. Goddard, C. D. Hoste, H. Pentin, Sir Henry 
Newbolt (Vice-Chair), Sir E. Lutyens, Capt. Acland, 
Dr. Dru Drury, Miss Olivier, Messrs. H. Brakspear, F. C. 
Feles, J. R. G. Gwatkin, J. J. Hammond, H. L. G. Hill 
(Hon. Sec., Donhead Cottage, Donhead, Shaftesbury), 
Dr. M. R. James, H. B. Walters. 

Meets at Salisbury. 

Sub-commiitees for the Archdeaconries : 

Sarum: Archdn., Dean, Sir H. Newbolt, J. J. Hammond, Miss 
Olivier (Hon. Sec.), A. ‘Trotter. 

Dorset: Archdn., Canon Fletcher,t Dr. Dru Drury (Hon. Sec.), 
E. K. le Fleming.t 

Wilts: Archdn. (Hon. Sec.), Revs. C. D. Hoste, E. H. Goddard, 
H. Brakspear, J. R. G. Gwatkin. 

Sherborne: Archdn. (Hon. Sec.), Capt. Acland, Canon Morgan,t 
Rev. H. Pentin, Capt. Owen Bragge,f A. F. Grimley.t 


Tt Not on General Committee. 
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SHEFFIELD : Dutocesan Church Fabric and Faculty Advisory 
Committee. 


The Bishop of Sheffield, the Archdeacons of Sheffield 
and Doncaster, Bishop Iliffe, Canons Allen, Houghton, 
Rolfe and Sorby, Revs. A. W. Douglas, G. S. Smith, 
Sir Chas. Nicholson, Bart., Alderman W. C. Fenton, 
Col. J. E. Knight, Messrs. H. B. Sandford (Hon. Sec., 
Diocesan Registry, 30 Bank St., Sheffield), J. R. Wigfull. 


SOUTHWELL : Committee on Faculties. 


Archdeaconry of Newark. 
The Archdeacon, W. H. Mason, W. Bradley. 


Archdeaconry of Nottingham. 
The Archdeacon, H. Gill, Rev. de Boulay Hill. 


Archdeaconry of Chesterfield. 
The Archdeacon, H. J. Ryde, Rev. H. Lawrence. 


Archdeaconry of Derby. 
The Archdeacon, Earl Ferrers, A. Vassall. 


SOUTHWARK : Diocesan Advisory Committee on Faculties. 


The Bishops of Kingston-on-Thames and Woolwich 
(Chair) (Archdeacons of Southwark and Lewisham), 
the Archdeacon of Kingston-on-Thames, Rev. A. R. F. 
Hyslop, Messrs. F. H. Day, F. C. Eeles (Acting Hon. Sec., 
43 Grosvenor Road, S.W.1), Miss A. P. Farren (Assist. 
Acting Hon. Sec., 94 Beaufort St., S.W.3), Philip M. 
Johnston, W. W. Watts. | 

Meets 1st Mon. in month at Chapter House, Southwark. 


TRURO: Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacons of Bodmin and Cornwall (Chair), 
Canons Marsh and Holroyd Mills (Hon. Sec., St. Stephen 
in Brannell, St. Austell), Revs. Chancellor Cooper, Fr. 
King, Lady Mary Trefusis, Mrs. Boyd, Miss Stewart, 
Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, Athelstan Riley, Sr., Major 
Sturge. 

Meets 1st Tues. in month at Bp. Phillpotts’ Library, 
Truro. 
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WAKEFIELD: Diocesan Advisory Committee. 


The Archdeacon of Huddersfield, Sir Chas. A. 
Nicholson, Bart., Messrs. E. W. Crossley (Hon. Sec., 
Broad Carr, Holywell Green, Nr. Halifax), T. Nevin, 
John W. Walker (Chair). 


WINCHESTER : Diocesan Faculties Advisory Committee. 


The Dean of Winchester (Chair), the Archdeacons of 
the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, Surrey and Winchester, 
Canon J. Cooke-Yarborough (Hon. Sec., 1 Hans Street, 
London, $.W.), Sir Hubert Miller, Sir Chas. Nicholson, 
Sir William Wyndham Portal, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, 
Revs. A. L. Brown, C. E. Matthews, Lt.-Col. Olivier, 
Messrs. F. C. Eeles, G. Bruce Gosling (Hon. Asst. Sec.), 
A. Harvey Hoare, Eric Maclagan. 

Meets monthly in Winchester and London alternately. 


WORCESTER: The Bishop of Worcester’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for Churches and their Contents in the Diocese of 
Worcester. 


The Bishop of Worcester (President), the Archdeacons of 
Dudley and Worcester, Canons J. E. H. Blake and 
Clement Price, Revs. J. Davenport, R. G. Griffiths, J. F. 
Hastings, F. R. Lawson, E. E. Lea, R. A. Wilson, W. E. 
Davis-Winstone, W. T. Whitley, John Willis, Lt.-Col. 
E. F. Strange, Messrs. E. A. B. Barnard, H. Howard, 
J. Humphreys (Hon. Sec., 69 Harborne Road, Edgbaston), 
A. J. Radford, Rees Price, G. McN. Rushforth, C. Stewart 
Smith, J. W. Willis Bund (Chair), Miss L. M. Hingley. 


YORK: Duocesan Advisory Committee on Faculties. 


The Dean of York (Chair), the Archdeacons of York 
and of the East Riding, Rev. Canon Solloway, Rev. 
C. V. Collier (Hon. Sec., Langton Rectory, Malton), 
Dr. Evelyn, Dr. A. Hamilton Thompson, Messrs. J. 
Bilson, J. Brierley. 

_ Meets monthly at York. 
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EXAMPLE OF CARD FOR HANGING NEAR 
CHURCH DOORS 


DIOCESE OF BRISTOL 


ISSUE OF FACULTIES FOR ALTERATIONS TO FABRIC AND 
FITTINGS OF CHURCHES 


Notice is hereby given that the following regulations 
have been settled by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese and 
the Chancellor, and must be followed by Incumbents 
and Parochial Authorities before making alterations in 
the fabric or in the fittings, etc. of Churches : 

1. Before any addition or alteration can lawfully be 
made to or in the fabric, furniture, or ornaments of a 
Church, or any erection placed in a Churchyard, other 
than an ordinary tombstone, and before any Church 
possessions, fittings, or ornaments can be altered, removed 
or sold, it is necessary to obtain from the Chancellor of 
the Consistory Court of the Diocese a Licence or Faculty 
authorising the proposed addition or alteration or removal 
or sale. | 

A resolution of the Parochial Church Council, whether 
approving or disapproving of the proposed work, will 
in every case be required before the application for a 
Faculty can be entertained. 

2. In order to assist the Chancellor in difficult and 
technical questions connected with the fabric and fittings 
of churches, and all matters of art affecting Churches 
and Churchyards, the Bishop has appointed an Advisory 
Committee. 

The services of this Committee will be at the disposal 
of the Clergy, Churchwardens, parishioners, or donors, 
free of charge. 

The Bishop and the Chancellor desire that this Com- 
mittee should be consulted when any scheme is in con- 
templation, and before any definite commitment as 
regards expenditure on the work is made by the promoters. 
The Committee will be prepared to advise and help in 
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the settlement of plans and designs, and of a scheme 
generally which will be in harmony with the character 
of the Church, and in every respect suitable, and likely 
to meet with the approval of the Consistory Court. 

This applies not only to the structure, but also to the 
ornaments and furniture, which should only be procured 
under skilled advice. 

3. Applications for Faculties for alterations or additions 
to the structure must be accompanied by a plan or 
design, together with a specification or other detailed 
description of the work; or, in the case of furniture, 
fittings, or ornaments, with full descriptive particulars. 
The name of the architect (if any) or designer intended 
to be employed, and of the person or firm to be engaged 
to do the work, must be supplied. 

No application will be entertained unless accompanied 
by a report, or a copy of a report, from the Advisory 
Committee on the proposals to be set out in the formal 
application for the Faculty. 

4. Any question arising in regard to these rules will be 
determined by the Chancellor. : 

The province of the Advisory Committee is merely to 
help and advise promoters, and to report to the Chan- 
cellor as to the suitability of the scheme for the particular 
Church. 

Questions of law or doctrine do not come within the 
purview of the Committee. 

The final decision will remain, as at present, with the 
Bishop and Chancellor. 

5. Communications for the Advisory Committee should 
be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Advisory 
Committee, Church House, Bristol. Forms of application 
to the Diocesan Registrar, 28 Broad Street, Bristol. 


W. SEFTON CLARKE, 
Diocesan Registrar. 


28 BROAD STREET, 
BRISTOL. 


January 1923, 
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COPY OF CIRCULAR LETTER TO DIOCESAN 
COMMITTEES ON WAR GRAVE CROSSES 


DEAR SIR, 

The question of placing in churches wooden 
crosses from graves on the battle-fields, which in many 
cases are being returned by the Military Authorities to 
relatives of the fallen, has been referred from several 
quarters to the Central Committee for advice. 

The Committee has gone into the question very fully, 
as it seems likely to affect the whole of the country, and 
unless very carefully handled may lead to serious dis- 
figurement of churches. I have been asked to write to 
all Diocesan Committees, and point out that in the judg- 
ment of the Central Committee these crosses should not 
be placed in churches. They are usually very roughly 
made of thin and perishable wood for temporary use, and 
are quite unsuited for any position of permanency. In 
the majority of cases the names of those commemorated 
are already inscribed on the local War Memorial, very 
often in the church itself. Their interest is entirely 
personal to the relatives, and in dealing with applications 
for placing them in churches, the Central Committee 
considers that Diocesan Committees might advise placing 
them in churchyards, preferably against one of the 
enclosing walls, but not against the church, the most 
suitable position being where a building of some height 
abuts on the churchyard, as is not infrequently the case. 

The Central Committee hopes that your Committee 
may find this advice helpful in dealing with such cases 
if and when they arise. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. C. EELEs, 


Hon. Secretary, Central Committee. 
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COPY OF CIRCULAR LETTER TO DIOCESAN 
COMMITTEES ON BELLS AND BELL FRAMES 


DEarR Sir, 

The Central Committee has been appealed to in 
several cases lately with regard to the treatment of bells 
and their frames, especially where ancient bells and towers 
_are concerned. | 

The Committee has directed me to draw particular 
attention to the letter on the subject printed on pages 
56 and 57 of their Report.t They wish to emphasise 
most strongly everything that is said there; and to avoid 
any possible misconception, they consider that no faculties 
should be recommended for rehanging bells or repairing 
frames save on the advice of a competent architect. ‘This 
means an architect who is known to have had experience 
in this particular kind of work, and who has the confidence 
of the Diocesan or the Central Committee. Further, 
‘the queston of whether a wood frame or a metal frame 
be used should only be determined on the advice of such 
architect. 

The Committee also considers it desirable to point 
out that they are advised that generally speaking the 
question of the material of the frame has no relation to 
the weight of the bells. 

The Committee would also draw attention to the 
memorandum on Somerset Church Towers, printed on 
pages 64 to 66 of the Report.1 What is said there by the 
Bath and Wells Committee on the question of their 
preservation might well apply all over the country. 

The Central Committee is more than ever seriously 
disturbed by the information which reaches them with 
regard to the mischief done to towers where only sup- 
posed ringing interests have been considered. ‘They 
hear of one case after another of harm done by metal 


1 This refers to the First Report, for 1923, a few copies of which 
may still be had. 
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frames, which have been either improperly constructed 
or neglected, and they would also draw attention to the 
danger of attempting to tune old bells on anything but 
the traditional method. 
Yours sincerely, 
Francis C. EELEs, 
Hon. Secretary, Central Committee. 








